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ABSTRACT 

This 136-item annotated bibliography on mastery 
learning and mastery testing is the result of a computer search of 
the EEIC data base in February 1977, All entries are listed 
alphabetically by author • An abstract or annotation is provided for 
each ^3ntry. A subject index is included reflecting the major emphasis 
of each citation. (EC) 
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PREFACE 

>\ ■ - . * 

The Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) is operated by the 
National Institute of Education of the United States Department of Health, 
Educat , and Welfare. It is an information system dedicated to the 
improvement^' of education through the dissemination of conference proceedings 
instructional programs, manuals, position papers, program descriptions, 
research and technical reports , literature reviews, and other types of . 
material, ERIC aids school administrators, teachers, researchers, informa- 
tion specialists, pfrof essional organizations, students, and others in 
locating and using information which was previously unpublished or whfch 
would not be widely disseminated otherwise. 

The ERIC Clearinghouse on Tests, Measurement, and Evaluation (ERIC/TM) 
acquires and processes documents and journal articles wikhin the scope of 
'interest of the Clearinghouse for annouricement in ERIC's monthly publica- 
tions: Resources in Education (RIE) and Current Index to Journals in 
Education (CUE). 

; , ■ . ■ 

; - • ' 

Besides processing documents and journal articles, the Clearinghouse 
has another major function: information analysis and s. The 

[Clearinghouse prepares bibliographies , literature revie ate-of-the-art 
papers, and other intepretive reports on topics in its area of interest. 



ABOUT THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 



The descriptors "Mastery Learning*' and "Mastery Tests" were added to 
the ERIC Thesaurus in December /976. This bibliography was compiled to 
bring together the relevant literature included in the ERIC data base 
before that time. A computer search of the ERIC data base in February 1977 
yielded documents announced in Resources in Education and Journal articles 
indexed in Current Index to Journals in Education which covers over 700 
education-related journals. ERIC began collecting information for RIE in 
1966 and for CIJE in 1969. 

For ERIC documents (those with an ED number appearing at the end of 
the bibliographic citation) the. following information is presented when 
available; Personal author, .title, date of publication, number of pages, 
and ED number. These documents may be purchased in hard copy or in microfiche 
from the ERIC Document Reproduction Service (EDRS). Price information and 
an order form are appended. However, ERIC microfiche collections are 
available at approximately 590 locations throughout the country, and most 
of these collections are open to the public* If you are unable to find a 
collection in your area, you may write ERIC/TM for a listing. 

Journal articles ,( those entries appearing with an EJ number) are not 
available from EDRS. However, most of these journals ara readily available 
in college and university libraries as well as some large public libraries. 

All entries are listed alphabetically by author and are nun^bered. An 
abstract, or in the case of most journal articles, a shorter annotation, is 
provided for each entry. A subject index consisting of ERIC descriptors 
and identifiers reflecting major/ emphasis is also provided. Numbers 
appearing in the index refer to entries. 
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Adams, E.N. On Scoring a Mastery Learning System Control Test. 
Journal of Computer-Based Instruction , Vol. 1, No. 2, November 1974, 
pages SO'-SS. EJ 112 928. 

The state of learning of a student is modelled as M or N, to agree with 
the outcomes Mastery and Non-Mastery made on a control test. The 
quality of the test item is characterized by two- error parameters equal 
to the probabilities of errors of testing. A scoring algorithm is 
specified based on the probabilistic theory of inference. A bootstrap 
system for determining error parameters is described, capable of 
providing continuously improving estimates of error parameters from 
analysis of individual learner performance data, and it is shown to 
converge to true values of the parameters in a system for which the 
underlying model is valid. The possible application of the ideas to 
corftrol test scoring is discussed. 

/ 

Aims , Doug . A Markov Model for Predicting Performance 'on Criterion- 
Referenced Tests . ^Los Alamitos, California: Southwest Regional 
Laboratory for Education F ^arch and Development, June 1971» 15 
pages, to 111 847. ^ 

A Markov model for predicting performance on criterion-r»"f erenced 
tests is presented. The model is expressed mathematically as a 
function of transition matrix, a current state vector, and a future 
state vector. The matrix is defined in terms of conditional proba- 
bilities, i.e., the probability of making a transition to a specific 
future performance state given data pertaining to the student's 
current performance state. Performance is expressed in terms of 
mastery, a theoretical construct that is defined in the paper. State 
vectors indicate either the probability of mastery or the degree of 
mastery. The current state vector can be computed from available 
observed criterion test scores. Three examples are included which 
indicate how transition matrices may be computed. An example is also 
provided which shows how the model can be used to predict future 
performance. Finally, a research application and a management applica- 
tion of the Markov model are mentioned.. 

Airasian, Peter W. An Application of Ma.stery Learning Strategy. 
Psycholooy in the Schools , Vol. 9, No. 2, April 1972^ pages 130-133. 
EJ 057 890. 

Nongraded diagnostic progress tests, individualized remedial procedures, 
and criterion-referenced grading standards were utilized in an effort 
to help all students attain final course mastery. The strategy enabled 
80 percent of the students in a graduate level Testing Methods course 
to attain final course mastery. 
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4. Alvir> Howard P. Applying Mastery Learning In the Classroom , December 
1975. ED 113 352. Not a^iailable in hard copy. ' 

This booklet is intended for nursing education teadhers, and provides 
them with the product and process that was successfVilly used to develop 
education learning packets. The booklet contains six self-paced 
modules which aid the student in the assessment of/^he patient and 
which have been culled by one teachex from a larger bank of material 
organized by Computerized Information System for Nursing Education 
(CISNE). The six modules are (1) Principles of Observation, (2) the 
Physical Examination, (3) Diagnostic Tests, (4)- Vital Signs, (5) Blood 
Pressure, and (6) Recording and Reporting. Each of these six modules 
includes a stateid purpose, a .vocabulary list, behavioral objectives, 
evaluation guidelines, and a study guide. Provisions are made for 
student evaluation in each module. 

5. Ande^rsen, Hans 0. S«;ience Teaching - A Tangled Web. Australian Science 
Teachers Journal , Vol. 21, No. 3, November 1975, pages 61-70. EJ 139 857. 

Briefly tracing the history of science curriculum development in the 
United States, learning \contracts and mastery learning are explained as 
two techniques for humanizing science instruction. The main objectives 
for science teaching, the\ rationales , and the claims that must be 
satisfied are summarized. 



6. Anderson, Lorin W. An Empirical Investigation of Individual Differences 
in Time to Learn. Journal of Educational Psychology . Vol. 68, No. 2, 
April 1976, pages 226-233. EJ\142 034 

Results show that student differences in time-on-task to learn to _ . " 
criterion are alterable and can be minimized over a seqM^^nce of learning 
° units given appropriate adaptive learning strategies. 

7. Anderson, Lorin W. Student Involvement in Learning and School Achievement 
Paper presented at the annual meeting of the Amerijzan Educational 
Research Association (Chicago, Illinois, April 15-19, 1974). 28 pages. 

ED 090 456 

The purpose of the study was to investigate the relationship between 
selected student characteristics, student involvement in learning, and 
^ achievement. Both naturalistic and experimental studies were conducted. 
In the experimental study, two classes (n =\29, 26) learned ^a sequence 
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of matrix ^.thmetic by , mastery • learning strategies. The thiid class 
(n = 27) learned by more conventional strategies. A significant 
positive relationship was found to exist between student involvement 
and selected student and environmental characteristics in both studies. 
On the final unit, the mastery learning classes scored significantly 
higher than the onventional class on both student involvement^^ in 
learning and achievement (p less than .001). 

Anderson, Lorin W. Timfe to Criterion; An Experimental Study . Paper 
presented at the annual meeting of the American Educational Research 
Association (Washington, D.C., March 30 - April 3, 1975). 19 page.^^. 
ED 108 006. 

The purpose of the study^ was to investigate the magnitude of individual 
differences in time-to-criterion and the stability of these differences 
Time-to-criterion \i?as defined in two ways: the amount of elapsed time 
required to attain' the criterion level and the amount of on^task time 
required to dttain the criterion level. Ninety students were randomly 
assigned to either a mastery learning strategy in which all students 
were helped to attain the 85 percent criterion level or to one of two 
control classes. All students learned a three^unit sequence of pro- 
grammed material in matifix arithmetic^ The results of the study 
indicated that tima-on-task'*to-cri terion and elapsed time-to-criterion 
are alterable to the extent that the ratio of the nece.ssary time-on-to- 
criterion for the fastest student to the slowest student on the final 
unit was approximately one to one and two-fifths. Implications for 
schooling and school learning are discussed, 

Annarino, Anthony. Mastery Learning in Physical Education . Paper 
presented at the annual meeting of the American Alliance for Healthy 
Physical Education and Recreation (Milwaukee, Wisconsin, April 1976). 
13 pages. ■^ ED 121 772. 

This paper discusses the design of a physical education curriculum to 
be used in advanced secondary physical education programs and in 
university basic irstructional programs; the design is based on the 
premise of mastery learning and employs programmed instructional 
techniques. The effective implementation of a mastery learning model 
necessitates changes in traditional developmental procedures, instruc- 
tional strategies, and curriculum design. Changes in developmental 
procedures must include deveJ^opment of psychomotor and cognitive 
criterion-reference competencies for every learning unit, identif icat io 
of competencies to be measured for formative and summative evaluation, 
design of individualized instructional materials for each learning unit 
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consisting of a systematic and progressive series of psychomotor and 
cognitive ,task9' and selection of psychomotor and cognitive te^ts for 
pre-entry assessment, formative evaluation, and summative 'evaluation. 
Changes in instructional strategies and curriculum design primarily 
Involve providing thorough orientation for students and instructors, 
setting objectives, and evaluating the system. The nurober'^and types of 
activities, the proficiency levels, and the evaluation procedures are 
determined by the philosophy and objectives of a school and department. 
(Included are two program designs which would pei;init the implementation 
o£ mastery learning instructional strategies.) 

10. Bassett, Ronald E., and Kibler , Robert J. Effect of Training in the 
Use of Behavioral Objectives on Student Performance in a Mastfery 
LearninR Course in S^peech Communication . Paper preserved at the ^ 
annual meeting of the International Communication Association (New 
Orleans, Louisiana, April 17-20, 1974). 10 pages. ED 094 A26. 

Supplying explicit statements of instructional objectives to learners 
is an integral aspect of mastery learning models of instruction. The 
purposes of this study were to develop a valid procedure for teaching 
students to use behavioral objectives and to determine minimal levels 
of competence in using objectives., It wa? hypothesized that when 
X objectives are provided for a unit of instruction,, subjects trained to 
use objectives will score significantly higher oh an examination 
consisting of items matched to the objectives than subjects not 
trained. The subjectis^ were 159 undergraduate students enrolled in a 
survey course of human communication theory at Florida State University. 
The hypothesis was supported by the data, and implications for future 
research and classroom application were noted. 



11. Bedford, CM., and others. ContinRency Contract Teaching (Mastery 

Learning) in Introductory Educational Psychology . May 1972. 26 pages. 
ED 071 56S. 

During 1971-72 of 487 students in 2 Introductory Educational Psychology 
classes, 123 students chose to take a lecture course and 364 students 
chose a mastery learning clads. Despite constraints on in*:erpretation, 
it was concluded that in this particular situation students acquired a 
knowledge of vocabulary, principles and concepts at least as well by 
'mastery learning as by lecture-discussion methods. In addition, even 
in a class of more thaq.>200. In contrast to lecture procedures, the 
mastery learning procedures provided for vastly increased one-to-one 
Interaction between the student and instructor. More than 9Q% of the 
student respondents to an opinion survey felt that mastery learning 
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should contiuue to be' offered as, an optioh for this course. Mastery 
learning students liked the clarity of goals, the chance to work at 
their own speed in their own time, arid the attainment of course 
credits by. neans of unit tests with immediate reinforcement. In 
co^^trast to lecture student^, many mastery learning Students expresse<^ 
self-change ift terms of their own leatning processes rather than in 
terms of course content. ^ 



Beets, Charles. Auto-Tutorial Mastery Learning in Biology, in Proceed- 
ings ; Annual Illinois Junior ^College Co nferenc e (Chicago., Ilinois, May 
11-13, 1972)\ Springfield: Illinois Junior College Board, May 1972. 
69 pages. ED 073 754. 

The mastery learning strategies used In a general biology coursre at 
Parkland College are described in detail. ^ 

Besel, Ronald. A Comparison of Emrick and Adam^s Mastery-Learning 

Test Model with Krievall^s Criterion-Referenced Test Model . Lo^/^ n 
Alamitos, .California: Southwest Regional, Laboratory for Edima^ional / 
Resource and Development, April' 1971. 17 pages. ED' 111 844^ /"^ 



The assumptions of the Criterion Referenced Test (CRT; Model proposed 
by Kriewall are compared to those of Lmrick and Adam's Mastery-Learn- 
ing (ML) model. Testing, in the context of instructional management, 
serves three general purposes:'' performance evaluation (achievement of 
object'ives) , placement (classification of. students for instruct ion) , 
and diagnosis of learning d^f iciencies. Both of the test models 
discussed here assess the achievement of objectives; they differ in 
the types of objectives for which they are best suited. Both test 
models have potential usefulness for making placement decisions, but 
*only the ML model is likely to be useful in ' diagnosing learning 
deficiencies. -The applicability of each model for instructional 
management decisions is discussed. 



Besel, Ronald. Mastery-Learning Decision Variables , Los Aiamitos, 
California: Southwest Regional Laboratory for Educational Research 
and Development,, August 1971. ' 24 pages. ED 111 845. 

Thl^astery Learning Test Model is extended, and methods for estimat- 
ing, prior probabilities are described.- An adjustment matrix is used 
to transform a probability of mastery measure ^nd empirical methods 
for estimating adjustment matrix parameters are derived. Adjustment 
matrices are interpreted as indicators of instructional effectiveness 
and as evidence of the existence of l^rning hierarchies- Two decision 



variables are considered: probability of mastery for an individual 
and proportion in mastery for an instructional group. Discussion of 
the reliability, complexity, and interpretability of these decision 
variables and their comparison with decLeion variables from other 
test models is also included. 

» '^^ • 
15. Besel, Ronald, UsinR Group Performance to Interpret In dividual 

Responses to Criterion-Referenced Tests , Paper presented at the annual 
meeting of the American Educational Research Association (New Orleans, 
Louisiana, February 25-March 1, 1973). 10 pages. ED 076 658. 

The contention that interpretation of a student s performance on a' 
criterion-referenced test should be independent of the performance of 
his classmates is challenged. The' Mastery i. arning Test Model, which 
v^as developed for analyzing criterion-referenced test data, is described. 
An estimate of the proportion of students in an instructional group which 
has achieved the referent objective is usable as a prior probability in 
interpreting individual responses. Considering instructional group 
performa^nce enhances estin^teS of individual performance. Correlational 
data from a set of test, items and a representative population of students 
are used to estimate the requi^ed^^item parameters. 



16. Besel, Ronald. UsinR Group Performance to Interpret-lndividual Responses 
to Criterion'-Ref erenced Tests. Prof essijonal Paper 25 . Los Alamitos, 
California: Southwest Regional Labatatory . for Educational Research and 
Development, June 1973. 13 pages. ED 129 910. 

The contention is made^ that group performance data are useful in the 
construction and interpretation of criterion-referenced tests. The 
Mastery Learning Test Model, which was developed for analyzing criterion- 
referenced tests data, is described. An estimate of the proportion of 
students in an instructional group having achijeved the referent 
objectives is usable as a prior prob'Sbility^ in interpreting individual 
responses. Considering instructional group performance enhances 
estimates of individual performance. Correlational data from a set 
of test items and a representative population of students are used to 
estimate the required item parameters. 

/ * 

17. Beyer, Barry K. , and others. History Teaching Project: A Project to 

Improve Productivity in Teaching at Carnegie-Mellon University through 
the Development of Self-Paced In'structlon in Undergraduate History . 
Final Report . Pittsburgh, PA: Carnegie-Mellon University , 1975. 
119 pages. ED 121 673. ^ 
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An experimental, undergraduate African-history course which used 
self-pace(f , instructional techniques is described and evaluated in this 
project report. The project was initiated to assess the effectiveness 
of the Personalized System of Instruction (PSI) in un4ergraduate history 
instruction Thirty-two students from Carnegie-Mellon University partic- 
ipated in the experimental course. In the course students moved at their 
own paces, using written study guides, taking mastery tests at the end of 
each unit, and meeting with proctors to evaluate their progress. Large 
group lectures were used for instructional purposes. Content focused on 
the history- of Africa south of the Sahara and on a specific problem- ' 
solving strategy as well as selected analytical skills, "i The findings 
indicated that the students in the experimental class learned more than 
the control classes and were more enthusiastic about the instructional 
technique. The report is divided into two sections. Part 1 includes 
descriptions of the project, the experimental course, results of the 
course evaluations, and changes in the experimental version of the course 
resulting from the course evaluation. Part 2 presents some guidelines 
for college faculty inerested in considering the particular type of 
self-paced learning used in this project. This section describes the 
conclusions of the project, analyzes the strengths and weaknesses of the 
instructional approach, and examines some implications of this form of 
self-paced instruction for undergraduace history teaching and under- 
graduate education in general. 



Block, James. H., Ed. Schools. Society, and Mastery Learnin g. Articles ' 
based on papers presented at the Society, Schools, and Mastery Learning | i 
Symposium of the American Educational Research Association Convention ' i 
(1973). Hew, York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1974. 148 pages. r : 

ED 093 835. Available only from Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., i ' 

383 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 10017. i ■ 

i 

This book is a collection of essays on mastery learning, which is definJd 
as an instructional philosophy that asserts that under appropriate 
instructional conditions y^%rtually all, rather than some, students can 
learn most of what they are? taught. The articles in this book are basedj 
on a symposium. Social scientists were, contacted and asked to respond tb 
the following question from th^ standpoint of their particular disciplink 

If mastery , learning could be successfully implemented, then what would 
be the implications for the school and society?" The book is divided 
into two parts with three essays in each part. Part 1 focuses on the 

if portion of the question. It is intended to introduce the reader to 
the current state of mastery learning theor , practice, and research and 
to set the stage for patt 2. , Part 2 centers on the "then" portion of 
the question. It is intended to sketch out some of the theoretical 
implications of mastery learning and to highlight some of its practical * 
administrative implications. 
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19. Block, James H. Rri.ri>^rH: Evaluation; . ,....nR of Mas^^^Y . 

" Performance Standards . Paper presented ^>.>nual meeting of the 

American Educational Research Association (Chicago, Illiiiois, 
April 1972). 28 pages. ED 065 605. 

" When the task of evaluating student learning is carefully considered- 
two major problems emerge. One is the gathering of the most app5.opriat,e 
and precise evidence possible about the learning. The other is the 
'Betting of performance standards against which this evidence may be 
weighed and the adequacy of each . student's learning judged. This 
paper has focused on the problem of setting performance standards for 
ufce in strategies for mastery learning. The paper with the argument 
that a key variable in the design of these Strategies are the mastery 
performance standards which students are helped to attain throughout^- - 
their instruction. It was pointed out that presently there are no 
procedures for setting, such standards. Next, an attempt was made to 
formulate one such procedure, ^h^ approach developed utilizes students^ 
future learning, i.e.. their scores on a set of desired, end-of-ina trac- 
tion learning outcomes, as a criterion for determining the mastery 
•V performance level which students must attain at any stage in their 
instruction. ; Finally, the paper -reported aa experiment designed to 
explore the feasibility of Uhe approach proposed. The experiment was 
designed to test the assumption that the performance standard which a 
student attains over each segment of his instruction has^ important 
implications for his reali.atioa of the desired, end-of-instruction 
learning outcomes. In general, the experiment s results confirmed the 
assumption tested. 

20. Block, James H. Student Learning and t^e Seating of Mastery Performance 
\ Standards. P.H,.r.ti onal Horizons . Vol. 50. No. 4. Summer 1972. paged 
183-191. EJ 068 622. 

The arbitrary setting of mastery performance levels is only tenable if 
the attainment of tha.: level throughout an instructional sequence will 
yield greater learning outcomes than the non-attaiftment of that level, 
and if the attainment of the selected level will produce approximately 
the same outcome as would attainment of other possible levels. To 
test these hypotheses. 91 eighth-graders were divided into five groups 
and taught matrix arithmetic. Sixteen students in each class were 
assigned to mastery treatments, where each treatment helped the 
student reach a particular performance level, i.e., 65, /i), or 
percent of the material in each unit. The other students in each 
claos were assigned to a non-mastery treatment. Achievement, learning 
rate, transfer, retention and attitude were measured with pre- and 
- posttests. Results are discussed, along with implications for further 
i;esearch in the area of mastery learning. , . ' 
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21. . Block, James H. Teachers, Teaching, and Mas ,i.y Lec Today 

Education , Vol. 63» No. 7, November-December 1973, i 30-:36. ^ . 

EJ 087 190. 

A group-based strategy for mastery learning, exemplified by the work 
of Benjamin S. Bloom, is presented, with a detailed discussion dJ the 
accompanying operating procedures, and its implications for the 
classroom teacher. 

22..; Block, James H. Toward the Setting ojE Mastery Performance Standards 
in Veterinary Medical Education, in Learning Experiences. Proceedings 
of the Symposium on Veterinary Medical Education (June 18-21, 1972) . 
150 pages. ED 081 617. 

This presentation consists of three parts. First, one reason why the 
best possible mastery standards are needed is suggested and then some 
characteristics of an ideal standard are proposed. Next, some techniques 
for setting standards which begin to approach this ideal are developed. 
Finally, a few of the' many issues often encountered with the standard-^ 
setting problem are sketched. 

23. Block, James H. , and Tierney, ' Michael L,^ An Exploration of Two 
Correction Procedures Used in Mastery-^Learning Approaches to Instruc- 
tion. Journal of Educational Psychology , Vol. 66, No. 6, December 197A, 
pages 962-967. EJ 118 385. . ^ ' 

This study investigated the impact on college students' grades, 
achievement, arid attitudes of the respective "correction" procedures 
used'in Bloom- and Keller-type mastery learning strategies. Forty-four 
male and female students were taught European historiography using a . 
2X3 factorial, Pretest/No Pretest X Bloom-Type Correction/Keller-Type 
Correction/No Correction design. The findings indicate that periodic 
correction can improve at least the students' ability to apply the 
coiirse material, but only if it is accomplished as in Bloom's strategy. 
The findings also suggest that pretesting can increase students' ability 
to apply the course i^aterials and their attitudes toward history, 

24. Bloom, Benjamin S, ^ Learninj^ for Mastery, Instruction and Curriculum , 
Regional Educational Laboratory for the Carolinas and Virginia , 

. Topical Papers and Reprints^ Number 1 , Chicago, Illinois: University 
of Chicago, Dept, of Education; Durham, North Carolina: Regional 
Educational Laboratory for the Carolinas and Virginia, Reprint from 
Evaluation Comment , University of California at Los Angeles, Center 
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^^loi the Study oY Evaluation of Instructional Programs, May 1968. Also 
available from the Regional Educr al Laboratory for the Carolinas^ 
^ and Virginia, Mutual Plaza (Cb- ''I and Duke Sts.), Durham, 

North Carolina 27701. 12 pr . 419. 

Most Ptudents, perhaps over 90 pei. iC, can master what teachers have 
to teach them, and it is the task of instruction to find the means 
which will enable students to master the subject under consideration, 
A basic task is to determine what is meant by mastery, of the subject 
and to search for methods and materials which will enable the largest 
proportion of students v to attain such mastery. That is, th^e basic 
task in education is to find strategies which will ^take individual- 
differences into consideration but in such a way as to promote the*. ' 
fullest development of the individual. The thesis of this paper is 
that, to promote mastery learning, five variables must be dealt with 
effectively: (1) aptitude for kinds of learning, viewed as the amount 
of time required by the leaErner to attain mastery of the task; (2) 
quality of instruction, viewed in terms of its approaching* the optimum 
for a given learner; (3) ability to understand instruction, i.e. , to 
understand the nature of the task and the procedures to follow; (4) 
perseverance, the amount of time one is willing to spend in learning; 
and (5) time allowed ^or learning, the key to mastery. v 
* .• 

25. Bloom', Benjamin i:-. Time and Learning. American Psychologist , Vol,' 29, 
No. 9, September 1974, pages 682-688. EJ 105 074. 

Arguing that a thorough understanding of time and its use in school 
learning may help improve the schools, the author reviews the research 
pertaining to models of sthool learning, mastery learning, and the 
^parameter of time in the learning process. 

26. Branchaw, Bernadine F., and Young, Ron C. Mastery Learning in Type- 
writing. Journal of Business Education , Vol, 50, No. 8, May 1975, 
pages 336-337. EJ 118 922, 

The article illustrates a way typing students, with the guidance of a 
competent teacher, can individually progress toward prescribed compe- 
tencies with the typewriter. The students are graded on how many 
assignments are completed and deemed "mailable" by the teacher. This 
grade may be combined with grades for timed writing or production rate 
for the final course grade. 

27. Brandt, Ronald. On Mastery Learning: An Interview with James H. 
Block. Educational , Leadership , Vol. 33, No. 8, May 1976, pages 584-589. 
EJ 145 528. 

i5 
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In this interview, James Block explains the model of mastery learning, 
which he developed with Benjamin Bloom, according to whic'h individual 
differences in academic ah^litv are lessened by appropriate teaching 
methods* 



28. Breland, Nancy S . , .ai>d Smith, Marshall ?• Cognitive and Affective 

Outcomes of PSi Mastery Programs as Compared to Traditional Instruction . 
Paper presented at the annual meeting of the American Educational 
Research Association (Washington, D.C., March 30-April 3, 1975). - 
14 pages. ED 108 985. 

While considerable research has been reported on cognitive outcomes of 
Personalized Student Instruction (PSI) courses modelled on Keller's work, 
little information about affective outcomes of the PSI is available. 
In this study three methods of instruction including an introductory 
psychology PSI with no formal classes, an educational psvrhology with 
some formal, classes , and a traditionally-taught introduci ry psychology 
with all formal classes were used to investigate affective outcomes. 
Students responded to, 12 items dt ■ i gned tq_sai^le various 
the Taxonoiiy of cational Objecti- ^s: Affective Doma ; 
item students Ti .:.ed all the courses they wpre taking tl: 
roost favorite tr "ast favorite. The results indicated n 
dif f erences in'._:z ^3ct ive outcomes. Combining scores acr^^ 
showed'-^very s .1 advantage for the PSI students. It a 
PSI students, w. are not exposed to a program in a forma 
situation, show no affective disadvantage when compared to traditionally 
taught students. 
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29. Brennan, Robert L. The Evaluation of Mastery Test Items. Final Report . 
255 pages. ED 092 593. 

The first four chapters of this report" primarily provide an extensive, 
critical review of the literature wirh regard to selected aspects, of 
the criterion-referenced and mastery testing fields. Major topics 
treated iacJud<^; a) definitions, distinctions, and back^;round, (b) the 
relevance oz c^ar eal test theoi^y, (c) validity and procedures for test 
construction, nd (d) tesi: reliability. -Chapter V provides a treatment 
of criterion-r< rienced and mastery item analysis and revision procedures 
when items are v)red in the classical correct/wrong manner. Chapter VI 
treats an alternaiive to the classical procedure for administering and 
scoring items. This procedure employs the subjective, probabilities 
typically associated with confidence testing in order to obtain pseudo- 
classical scores. Thede scores, which have not been considered elsewhere 
appear to be very useful for item analysis purposes since they have most 
of the advantages and few of the disadvantages of both classical scores 
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, and subjective^robabilities. Chapter VII provides an analysis of a 
set of data collected to illustrate many of the statistics and procedures 
discussed in Chapter V and"VI# One of the appendices provides the manual 
for an extensive tes\ scoring and item analysis program that uses student 
subjective probabilites as input. - -y--^ 



30. Burke, J» Bruce, and others. Competency Designs for a More Humane . 
Education ^ Paper presentedXat the annual meeting of the Association 
for Educational Data Systems\(New Orleans, Louisiana, April 16-19, 
1973). 11 pages. ED 087 42l\ 

A computer-assisted, mastery lea^rhing model has been developed for a 
teacher education proi^to^nr !• isXbased -^ii the assumptions that 
individuals should cc rcl tbe.r oWn li^s and that technology should 
be used to expand the of humari chdce. The inodel uses a systems 

approach to organize cut rj^maa, currXpular and enyironmentalj variables 
of instruction; in addJ* icr!i, r.udents\participate in decision-making, 
instruction is modulsT , m^'Z-try criterx^ are used, the affective side 
of learning is attendee t:u. nua an enhanced self concept for the 
student is sought. Studentt- join small groups, interact with an 
academic counselor, and haw iccess to a Learning Center^ with varied 
rescurce personnel. Hht^y b^^^'^cz educational experiences according to 
their interests and er!plcv ^ computer to help put themselves through 
instructional mjd? les ' omponents incluae the statement of 

objectives, pre-testi presentation of mstructional material, 

reference to resource ^nd post- testing. Implementation strategies 
include, among others, -<^fJEinars, small group ins^truction laboratories^ 
computer-assisted inst"u\:. li^^^ s.nd auto-tutorial sessions. 

31. Burrows, Charles K. , a ; , James R. . The Effect^ of a Mastery 
Learning Strav^egy: on r < :hi.evc ant . Paper presented at t: e annual 
meeting of the Americ. Edtic?cional Research Associatio: (Washington, 

: D.C., March 30-April : 13 pages. ED 109 240.\ 

Bloom has argued that most st-idents, not just a few, should be able to 
do top quality school work ?^iven appropriate instructiW. Mastery 
learning, which includes fi .^ent diagnosLlc testing followed by 
remedial instruction, ha?^ t^r-s:n proposed as an effective strategy for 
increasing pupil achieve ^x>n,. . In this study, teachers used V mastery 
learning strategy with e t. ritary school students in a geometVy unit. 
An analysis of the daf:a iiici cated that low mathematics aptitud^ fourth 
graders taught using a inasrerv' strategy achieved at as high a iWel as 
high aptitude fifth gra<^ . zaught in a more conventional manner; 
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32. Butler, F, Coit. "Learning for Mastery: A Formative Evaluation Quiz 
to Test Your Knowledge of Bloom's Concepts ^in Handbook on Formative 
and Summative Evaluation of Student Learninj^ . New York: McGrawrHill, 
1971/ 23 pages, ED 068 508, Available only from Van Valkenburgh, 
Nooger and Neville, Inc., 15 Maiden Lane, Kaw York, New York, 10038 
($0.40). 

A new Formative Evaluation Test on Bloom's paper "Learning for Mastery" 
is presented. The self-instructional quiz has the principles of 
mastery learning in it, features instant knowledge of results coupled 

" with prescriptive feedback, and has a non-punitive student self-scoring 
and item-of-dif f iculty identification system. It should be an effective 
exercise for indoctrination in the important^ concepts of the Bloom 

, learning philosophy and in the implementation of formative evaluation 
testing. The test packet pomes complete with a reprint of the Bloom 
article and is suitable for use as a class demonstration/experiment 
for education or psychology students. 

33. Carlson, John G., and Minke, Karl A. Fixed and Ascending Criteria for 
Unit Mastery Learning. Journal of Educational PsycholoKV , Vol. 67, 
No.l, February 1975, pages -96-101. EJ 118 399. 

Mastery criterion manipulation may produce drametic behavioral effects. 
Results of a study investigating three undergraduate classes indicate 
that the 90 percent criterion classs was inferior to both the 80 
percent and the varied 60-90 percent criterion, class on. several 
measures, including degree of accuracy and final grade; 

34* Carmichael, Dennis. Mastery Learning; Its Administrative Implications , 
Paper presented at the annual meeting ^£ the American Educational 
Research Association (New Orleans, Louisiana, February 25-March 1, 
1973). 13 pages. ED ^t)75 946. .r. . 

This paper is based on two premises. The first is that there are five 
conditions of readiness which determine the success or failure of 
educational innovations such as. that of mastery learning* These are: 
(1) The desire to change the status quo, {2^:.a systematic management 
process, (3) effective leadership , (4) . a receptive teaching, staff , and 
(5) financial resourcefulness. The second premise is that instructional 
innovations, including mastery learning will be successfully implemented 
and will persist only when the teaching staff, admins trat ton, board, 
students, and patrons work together to (1) assess student learning 
needs; (2) analyze existing educational goals, objectives, and instruc- 
tional programs; (3) derive new goals, objectives, and programs based 
on needs assessment and problem analysis; (4) implement and monitor 
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revised programs, including instructional innovations; and (5). evaluate 
the outcome's of instructional innovations. The assertion is also made 
that the lack of, or the weakening of, any of these conditions willx, 
lessen the chances of successful and lasting educational innovation. 

35 V Collins, Kenneth. An Investigation of the Variables of Bloom'^s Mastery 
LearninR Model for Teaching Mathematics . Paper presented at the annual 
meeting of the American Educational Research Association (Chicago, 
Illinois, April 1972). 20 pages. ED 065 596. 

The purposes of this study were to examine and evaluate the importance 
of three variables of Bloom's mastery learning model. The variables 
studied -vere specification of object ives , use of diagnostic-progress 
(d-p) tests, and use of alternate resources. The study used four 
seventh grade, and four eighth grade classes: v each grade classes were 
pretested each semester on course objectives.\ -Jhere^^ no significant 
difference among the classes at the .25 level. / - Eac^^^^ took^ chapter , 

unit, and semester (posttest) exams based on the objectives. The first 
semester eighth grade classes received four (^ffereriti treatments: no 
variables (control class) , behavioral objectives, objectives and daily 
ungraded d-p tests with . recommendations, objectives and d-p tests with 
recommendations that included alternate resources. There was a signifi- 
cant difference between the control class and eat^h treatment ;::lass. 
Using second semester seventh grade classes, a comparison between a 
control class and a class using daily ungraded d-p t^sts with recooimen- 
dat ions was significant at the .05 level. The results indicate that the 
use of either a list of specific objectives or d-p tests with recommen- 
dations is sufficient for a. significant increase in student mastery of 
the objectives. The second semester seventh grade classes received four 
different treatments: no variables, general objectives, specific 
objectives, and daily ungraded d^p tests with recommendations. There 
was a significant difference between classes using specific anu general 
objectives at the .10 level. 



'36. Continous Progress Program Inservice Materials . Chicago, Illinois: 

Chicago Board of Education, 1971. 196 pages. ED 077 914. Hard copy 
available ^^nly from the Chicago Board of Education, 228 LaSalle Street, 
Chicago , I_ _inois 60601. - 

The Contir^u^us Progress Program of the Board of Education for the city of" 
Chicago fu:^ses on che improvement of education tox the individual child 
and the upgrading of educational practices ^nd techniques. The philosophy 
of the program is based on the individualized rate of teaching and learning 
of the pup-l. Its planning and organization is dependent upon the involve- 
ment of teacher?;, administrators, students, and parents. Behavioral 
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objectives, mastery learning, specialized learning problemr nnri 
curriculum development aids are included in the c< f f • .uiii oi 
program. Various teaching approaches are used, with an emphasis on 
the need for individualization. The King School Reading and Mathematics 
Skills Charts are employed as aids in curriculum development along with 
the* Schubert School Continuous Syllabus. The program stresses the need 
for flexible classrooms , continuous communication with parents, and an 
accurate pupil 3valuation. (A three-page bibliography is included along 
with forms used for communication with parents and evaluation of pupils.) 

*» 

37. Contreras, Gloria. Mastery Learning; The Relation of Different Criterion 
Levels and Aptitude to Achievements, Retention, and Attitude in a Seventh • 
Grade GeORraphv Unit . Ed. D . Dissertation, Ujaivfeirsity of Georgia, 1975. 
Also available from Geography Curriculum Project, 107 Dudley Hall, Univer- 
sity of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 30601 ($5.00). 230 pages. ED 111 739r. 

This study is an assessment of the effect of three criterion mastery 
levels and aptirude on the achievement , retention, ~and—at-t-it-ude~af^____l^ 
seventh . grade students using a population geography text. The three 
criterion levels used were 90 percen::, 80 percent, and 70 percent of the 
correct responses on each of 41 lessons in "Population Growth in the 
United^ States and Mexico." Aptitude was measured by a word meaning text. 
Aptitude was a, m^.jor independent vari^able because of the premise that^ 
mastery procedures may overcome achievement difficulties of low aptitude 
students. Contrary to most of , the literature on mastery -learning, the-> 
results indicate that mastery on formative exercises did not contribute , . 
to higher levels c± achievement on the summative test. The study also 
failed to show thar achievement, .^^tent ion, or attitude toward the unit 
differed among the three criterion groups. The study confirmed that " 
previous knowledge, as measured by a word meaning test, was a more 
potent facror in achievement than were differential, criterion levels. 

38. Coartney, E. Wayne. A Report of _ the_ Individualized Continual Progreias 
Approach to the TeacfainR of Research Foundations at Stout State 
University . Menomonie, Wisconsin: Stout StateUniversity, Graduate 
School, August 1969. 35 pages. ED 041 539. 

The major purpose of :zhe experience described in this report was to 
determine what functional problems tended to devel<j>p under an Indi- 
vidualized continual -progress approach when large numbers of students 
were enrolled and mulr^iple instructional staff loads were naximized. 
This report describes: (1) the natur.e of the instruction, the basic 
components of which weri^: self-sc-ziueacin^ self-pacing, instructional 
packages, mastery learning and jekii^ar-oral object ives ; (2) the background 
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of the students involved; (3) the nature of the insL actional team; 
(4) the testing facility; (5) student responses to t. a course in t'^rms 
of study time and student attitudes coward the couras; and (6) retention 
patterns. The report concludes with sotrie observaticTis on the problems 
encountered - the major one of which ^^eeraed to be the difficulty the\ 
instructional staff member had in changing his role zrom classroom \ 
lecturer to personal consultant and suggestions fax conduc?tiiag a \ 
successful course. The Students' Guide and the research questionnaire^^ 
are included in the appendix. \ 

. r\ \ 

39. Crehan, Kevin D. Item Analysis for Teacher-Made Mastery Tests, Journal \ 
of -Educational Measurement , Vol. 11, No. 4, Winter 1974, pages 255-262, 
/E:J 108 463. 

Various item selection techniques are compared on resultant criterion- 
referenced reliability and^J^alidity. Techniques compared include thre6 
nominal criterion-referenced methods, a traditional point biserial selec- 
tion, tc^^Lcher selection, and random selection. Eighteen volunteer; junior 
and— senior high school teachers supplied behavioral objectives and item 
pools ranging from 26 to 40 items. Each teacher obtained responses from 
four, classes. Pairs of tests of various length were developed by each 
item selection method. Estimates of test reliability and validity were 
obtained using responses independent of the test construction sample. 
Resultant reliability and validity estimates were compared across item 
selection techniques. Two of the criterion-referenced item selection 
methods resulted in cor\sis tently higher observed validity. However, the 
small magnitude of improvement over teacher oi^ random selection raises a 
> question as to whether the benefit warrants the necessary extra effort on 
the part of the classroom teacher. 



40. Cross, K. Patricia. The Elusive Goal of Educational Equality. Adult 
Leadership , Vol 23,. No. 8, February 1975, pages 227-232. EJ 110 583. 

Higher education is beginning to place emphasis on process rather than 
on selection, and educators are increasingly willing to deal with 
.individual differences in learners. Three teaching models J-lustrate 
the continue f change: (1) the remedial model, which atrsmpts to 
''ccrrect" j.. ividual diffe 3nces at the point of entry inrD college; 
(2) the educator's model, which uses Bloom's or Keller's plan to insure 
tiiat all students reach a certain level of mastery before graduation; 
and (3) the pluralistic model, which insists that learners cin enter 
college with dif f eren.ces , can proceed through college in varaed ways, 
and can exit from college with different competencies, 

4-... Cross, K. Patricia. Mastery Learning: The New Classroom Revolution. 

AGB Reports , Vol. I8, No. 4, uly/August 1976, pages 21-28. EJ 143 152. 
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A new idea is catching on fast: instead of giving all students Xhe same 
classroom time and grading A to F, give each the time and the teaching 
technique he or she needs to master the subject. 

"\ - •* 

Davis, William J, The Mastery Learning and Conventional Modes of 
Instructing ColleRe--Level Composition; A Cotup arative Study Based Upon 
Selected Student Characteristics , Ed.D. Dissertation, Oklahoma State 
University, 1975. 132 pages. ED 120 789. Available only from University 
Microfilms, P.O. Box 1764, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106 (Order Nol 76-9657, 
MF $7.50, HC $15.00). 

This study investigated the validity of the research methodology which 
sought to conqjare methods of instruction through the application of 
univariate statistical procedures, to contribut^to^ the development of 
the theoretical position which contended that students of different 
abilities, needs, preferences, and attitudes should be differentially 
instructed, and to yield information which may be used to counsel and 
guide students in their choices of instruction. Conventional and 
mastery methods of instruction were employed to instruct over 500 
freshmen English composition student. It was found that there was no 
significant difference between the mastery learning and conventional 
modes of instruction; different "kindcj" of students achieved different , 
levels of "success" between the two modes of instruction; and the 
student was a significant variable in the instructional process, but not 
the major variable. ' 

43. Deaton, William L., and others. Grade Expectations Within a Mastery 
Learning Strategy . Paper presented at the annual meeting of the American 
Educational Research Association (San Francisco, Calif ornia, April 19-23, 
1976). 16 pages. ED 126 105. 

Final course gra^ie .expectations of students in two models of instruction 
(mastery and nonmastery) were investigated. The intent of the study was 
to examine expectations between groups and to analyze*^ within-mastery 
effects on, self-perception of performance. Using preinstruction grade 
' expectation, postinstruction grade expectation. Grade Point Average 
(CPA) ,, and number of formati\^ exams taken as independent variables" and 
final exam scores as the criterion, relationships were obtained through 
stepwise multiple correlation analysis. Results suport the validity of 
the feedback mechanisms within the mastery jJtrategy in relation to a 
more accurate self -assessment of knowledge le^^el and, expected grade from 
pre- to post-instruction. ; v 

44. Decker, Dwight F. A Comparison of Criterion-Referenced and Norm-Ref erencied 
Approaches to the Teaching of Physical Science , E^^ n, Procticum, Nova 
University, June 1974. 23 pages. ED 100 438. 
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A criterion-referenced approach to a physical science course for 
nonmajors was implemented at Rhode Isla!nd Junior College. The basic 
unit of knowledge tox this study w^s motion and the related topicf. were 
force, work, energy, power, and momentum. At completion, each student 
was esoected to exhibit the ability to: c(l) use energy more efficiently, 

(2) provide better for his own safety and the safety of others, and 

(3) have greater appreciation for the interrelationship of all forms of • 
energy. Instruction was designed to allow mastery by each- student. 
Students could repeat mastery exams until they achieved a mark for 
evaluation that met their own aspirations for the course. Tables and 
graphs were used to indicate the success of the criterion-referenced 
approach as opposed to the norm-referenced approach, which was used for 
this course previously; When results from an evaluation ex^im .given to 
students from both approaches were compared, the 'criterion-referenced 
group averaged 10' points higher than the normrref orenced gro^up. In 

-addition, the criterion-referenced group expressed high satisfaction 
with the course and indicated a desire to take mpre courses using the 
same approach. i - ^ 



45. Detheux, M., and others. From. Con^ensatory Education to Mastery , 
Learning. London Educational Review , Vol. 3, No. 3, Autttmn 1974, 
'pages /^l-50. EJ 131 967-. 

Research on reading and. mathematics in two first year classes in a 
working class district iS' discussed.-^ One class was taught using the 
mastery learning approach, which atteiiq>ts to help every child attain 
operat^Lonally defined objectives; the other class was taught, in t)ie 
traditional manner. 



46. ^DiBiasio, Guy N . Mastery. Learning: Implications for the English 

Curriculum. English Education , Vol.. 4, No. 2, Winter 1973, pages 
106-115. EJ 079 126. 

.A basic task for all teachers is to determine what w^ mean by "mastery 
of a subject" and to search for the methods and materials which will 
enable the largest proportiori" of oiir students to attain such mastery. 
Blooms'ir- strategy for mastery learning includes defining the cumulative 
sequence, the purpose and the content of a specific curriculum. The 
implications of this strategy for English teachers is discussed here. 

47. Earle, Richard A. Reading Education for Secondary School C ontent Areas; 
Genesis and Rationale. Teacher Education Forum Series. Vo l. 2. Ho. 7. 
Bloomington: Indiana University, School of Education, February 1974. 

14 pag^s. ED 099 317. Available only from the Division of Teacher 
; Education, 325 Education Building, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
" Indiana 47401. ,-,0 
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This paper describes the development of a course in secondary school 
reading methods which was designed to meet the diverse needs and 
objectives of students who intend to become either content specialists 
or reading specialists. Students are presented with 23 instructional ' 
objectives from which they choose the ones^which satl^sfy their needs. 
Each of the objectives is accompanied by an instructional unit which 
consists of (a) statement of the purpose of the unit; (b) statement of 
objective; (c) pretest or formative test; (d) basic text and^ref erences ; 
(e) other learning alternatives, including audio or video tapes; (f ) 
posttest or niastery task; and (g) student evaluation of, objectives, 
procedure, materials, and self. The course combines some of the 
characteristics of, but is not limited to, competency-based teacher 
education, mastery learning, and criterion'-ref erenced testing. The 
paper includes a brief description of each of the 23 instructional 
uuits-. 

/ 

'1 ■ ■ ' ' ■ . ' 

48. '' Eastmond, Jefferson N. An Assessment of Educational Needs in the San ^ 

Francisco South Bay Area of California. Project BASICS . Salt Lake City, 
Utah: World-Wide Education and Research Institute, 1971. ' Available in 
three- booklets: 56 pages, ED, 082 304; 46 pages, ED 082 305; 55 pages, 
ED 082 306. V ' . 

Project BASICS attempts to determine which of the successfully demon- 
strated reading and mathematics strategies will produce mastery learning 
for different types of students "in -terms of their individual character-, 
istics and needs. It focuses on the discovery and implementation of 
alternat^ive strategies for mastery learning with an innovative school 
• ..setting. The overall objective is' to provide solution strategies for 
students (K-3) to result in 90 percent of the praject students achieving 
at the same mastery level as tue top 20 percent of Califdrp^ia students 
in normal classroom situations* The project feeeks to resolve the problem^ 
of reading, communications skills, and mathematics deficiencies by using 
the seven basic steps of the scientific method in its system approach to 
education planning and problem solving. The f irst'^bboklet of the series 
describes the steps taken to .identify the critical needs in the South Bay 
Area; the se^cond booklet is devoted to translating these identified needs 
into problems and constraints ; and the third booklet deals with analyzing 
these problems for object ivec;' ^ . ^ 

49. Edmonston, Leon P."", and. Randall, Roberts. A Model for Estimating the • 
Reliability and Validity of Criterion-Referenced Measures . Paper 
presented at the annual meeting of the American Educational Research 
Association (Chicago, Illinois, April 1972). 21 pages. ED 065.591. 

A decision model designed to determine the reliability and., validity ' of 
criterion referenced measures (CRMs) ^is presented. General procedures 
which pertain to the model are discussed, as to: Measures of relation- 
ship. Reliability, Validity (content, criterion-oriented, and construct 
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•^validat ion) , and Item Analysis, The decision model, presented in an 
appendix, includes two sections , .Validation Procedures for Criterion 
Referenced Measures: Unit Tests, and Validatibn^Procedures for 
Criterion Referenced Measures: Mastery Tests, 

50/. Eller, .M.L. Individualized Learning Using TV. Educational Broadcasting , 
Vol\ 8, No. 4, July-August 1975, pages 27-32 • EJ 123 000. 

A teaoher-managed system of individualized mastery learning, as imple- 
, mentedX^y the Fremont Unified School District in Fremont, California,. 

- - ■ ■ . 

^'51. Ely, Donald, and Minars, Ed. The Effects of a Large Scale Mastery Environ-, 
ment on Students' Self Concept. Journal of Experimental Education , Vol. 41, 
No. 4, Summer 1973, pages 20-22. EJ 088 825. . . 

The Tennessee gelf-concept scale was used to measure the sel^-concept of 
eighty-eight college freshmen at the end*of their first semester in college. 
Forty-four of these students had been randomly assigned to a large scale ' 
mastery learning environment, and the other forcy-four were randomly 
assigned to conventional classes. T-test ratios indicate that the mastery 
learning students have higher self-concepts than do their conventional 
counterparts. 

" f> 

52. Emrick, John A. An Evaluation Model for Mastery Testing. Journal of 
Educational Measurement . Vol. 8, No. 4, Winter 1971, pages 321-326. 
EJ 048 077. 

^Noting the desirability of the current shift toward nmstery testing and 
criterion-referenced test procedures, an evaluation model is presented 
which should be useful and practical j'for such purposes. This model is 
based on the assumptions: (1) that the learning of fundamental skills 
can be considered all or none; (2) ^that each item response on a single.' 
skill test represents an unbiased sample, of the example's true mastery 
status; (3) that measurement, error occurring on the test (as estimated 
from the average interitem correlation) can be ^of only one type for each 
examinee; and. (4) that through practical and theoretical considerations 
of evaluation error costs and item error characteristics, an optimal 
mastery criterion can be calculated. Each of these assumptions is ^ 
discussed and the resultant mastery criteria algorithm is presented 
along with an example from the Individually Prescribed Instruction c 
(IPl) math program. 

53. Epstein, Kenneth I., and Knerr, Claramae S. Criterion-Reif erenced Test 
Interpretations of "Classical" Meagurement Theory . Paper presented -at 
the annual meeting of the American Educations^l Research Association 
(San Francisco, California, April 19-23, 1976). 13 pages. ED 126 154. 



The literature on criterion-referenced testing is full of discussions 
concerning whether classical measurement techniques ar^ rppropirtate, 
whether variance necessary ^ whether new indices of reliability are i 
needed, and the Xike. What appears to be lacking, however'. Is a cl^ar 
and simple discussion of why the problems occur. This paper suggests 
that many of the results obtained when classical techniques ^re applied 
to criterion-referenced tests, particularly in the context of tofiistety 
learning, are perfectly reasonable, interpretable, and should be exp$cted# 

Fadil, Virginia Ann. More Understanding and Appreciation: Learning for 
Mastery in Literature Course. TESOL Quarterly , Vol. 9, NOo 4, December . 
1975, pages 367-377. EJ 131 091. 

A pilot course in mastery learning in a survey course in English litera- 
ture at the Bei rut University College is described. The course was 
designed to increase the retention of knowledge and skills of students, 
of another culture, utilizing the lecture-discussion wiethod, and mastery 
leaiming concepts. 

Fagan, James S . The Relationship of Mastery Procedures and Aptitude to 
the Achievement and Retention of Transportation-Environmental Concepts / 
by Seventh Grade Students . Paper presented at the annual meeting. of the^ 
American Educational Research Association (San Ftancisco, California, 
April 19-23, 1976). 9 pages. ED 123,150. 

This study examined the relationship between two independent variables,/ 
mastery and aptitude, on two dependent variables^ achievement' and ^ 
retention. Aptitude was measured by administering the word. meaning ' 
section of the Iowa Test of Basic Skl^lls. Achievement 'and retention : 
were measured by a riBsearcher-constructed test. The study involved 17 
seventh-grade social iStudies classes in Dallas, Texfi^. The students ' - 
were taught an instructor-developed geography unit with either mastery 
or nonmastery procedures. The jcesultfe indicated that the mastery 
treatment was not superior to the nonmastery treatment in either,,, achiever, 
ment or retention and that prior verbal ability proved to be . the doioainant 
factor in both achievement and retention. References and a listing of ' 
procedures followed by mastery and nonmastery groups in the experimental 
study are included. 

Fehlen, Joan E. Mastery Learning Techniques in the Traditional Classroom; 
Setting. School Science and Mathematics , Vol. 7,6, Ndii 3, March 1976, . 
pages 241-245. EJ 136 702. 

Based on mastery learning strategies developed by Bloom, a mathematics 
content course for prospective elementary teachers was divided into 
three treatment groups. The first group was allowed 'up to. three retakes 
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of a unit test if they did not achieve the 90 percent designated mastery 
level. Treatment 2 students who did not achieve the 90 percerft mastery 
level on a unit test were required to spend one hour receiving tutoria^L 
help on the objective's missed before they were allowed to retake the 
unit test. The ^third group was not allowed to retake /tests or receive 
special tutorial help. Results indicated that a designated mastery 
■ level combined with the use of retesting produced consistently higher 
mean achievement scores and higher mean attitude scores. The use of 
tutorial help did not affect the results. 

57. Fehlen, Joan Elizabeth. A Sttidy of Selected Variables Associated with 
Mastery Learning in a Collefte ^Mathematics Course for Prospective 
Elementary Teachers . Ph.D. Dissertation, University of Minnesota, 1973. 
252 pages. ED b9t3! 045. Available only £rom University Microfilms, 

300 North Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106 (order No. 73-29, 407. ' 
MF $4.00. HC $10.00) . 

Investigated was the effect of diagnostic progress tests and tutorial ; 
help to promote mastery learning on achievement and attitudes of students, 
enrolled in a mathematics course for prospective elementary teachers. 
All students were pre-tested with an achievement tes.t covering all the 
objectives of the course and with both Dutton's and Aiken's attitude 
scales. Students were blocked into 'three ability levels based on the 
achievement test and then assigned to. one of three treatments. Treatment 
1 students were allowed up to three retakes of any unit test if - they did 
not achieve the 90 percent mastery level. Treatment 11 students who did 
not achieve the 90 percent mastery level on a unit test were required to 
spend on^ hour receiving tutorial help on missed objectives before they 
were allowed to retake a unit te^t. Treatment 111 students could not 
retake tests. Students were post-tested with an achievement test and 
the two attitude tests. Ajialysis of covariance was used to analyze data 
V with ACT mathematics' scores and pre-measures on attitude as covariates 
for corresponding variates. The results indicated that the crucial 
factor was the opportunity to -retake—tests. 

58. Fels, Rendigs. The Vanderbilt-JCEE Experimental Course in Elementary 
Economics . New York: _ Joint Council ^ Education, 1974. > . 
Hard copy available from the Joint Co nomic, Education, 121*2 

' Avenue of the Americas, New York, New ^ J C$2.00).' 95 pages. 

ED 102 059. ^ 

Alternatives to the standard lec'ture course in introductory ecorfpmics 
are presented in this series exploring new teaching methods in college 
le.vel economics. In this issue "elementary" or introductory economics 
taught at Vanderbilt University is described. It^reli^s on two -^j 
techniques: case method and self-paced, instruction. Self-paced 
instruction is seen to provide mastepyi^bf economic principles while 
case study reinforces theory by applying it. .The rationale for the 
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course and the components of the course-techniques to ensure mastery 
learning, evaluation plans, use of proctors, record keeping, cost vs, 
benefits, course adaptations, and choice of textbooks-are explained in 
the introduction. The bulk of the document consists of the course 
s y 1 la b u s an d stud y g ii i d e s ~f o r e a ch of th e" 1 0~ s e If -p a c e d sec t id ns ~^an d 
for the final examination. Included in the appendices are an example 
of a case study, an article on developing independent problem-solving 
ability in elementary economics, and textbook alternatives keyed to 
the self-paced syllabus. Also provided in the appendix is "The Case 
Method in an Otherwise Conventional Course," a course description 
containing instances where case study is incorporated in a^ lecture 
class. An "Af terj^ord" notes changes that the authors would like to 
make in the content of various sections of' the self -paced course. 



59. Fuller, Robert G. , ed. , and,''others. Study Modules for Calculus-Based 
General Physics . Lincoln: Nebraska University, 1975. Prepared at a 
College Faculty Workshop (University of Colorado, Boulder, June 23- 
July 11, 1975). Entire set of 42 modules available from University of 
Nebraska,. CBP Workhops, Behlen Laboratory of Physics, Lincoln, Nebraska 

^68588 ($15.00). ED 121 578. 83 pages. Module 1: Dimensions arid 
Vector Addition; Module 2: ^ Rectilinear Motion, plus a trigonometry 
and calculus review. ED 121 579. 82 pages. Module 3: Planar 
Motion; Module 4: Newton's Laws; Module 5: Vector Multiplication. 
ED 121 580. 75 pages. Module 6: Work and Energy; Module 7: Applica- 
tions of Ne\^ton's Laws. ED 121 581. 75 pages. Module 8: Conserva- 
tion of Energy; Module 9: Impulse and Momentum; Module 10: Rotational 
Motion. ED 121 582. ^90 pages. Module 11: Collisions; Module 12: 
Equilibrium of Rigid Bodies; Module 13: Rotational Dynamics; Module 
14: Fluid Mechanics. ED 121 583. 85 pages. Module 15: Gravitation; 
Modu!|,e 16: Simple Harmonic Motion; Module 17^: *^T-rave ling Waves, plus 
a Pattial Derivatives Review. ED 121 584. 92 pages. Module 18: 
Sound; Module 19: Temperature, Heat, and Thermodynamics; Module 20: 
Kinetic Theory of Gases. ED 121 585. 86 pages. Module 21: Second 
Law and Entropy; Module 22:. Coulomb's Law and the Electric Field; 
Module 23: Flux and Gauss' Law. ED 121 586. 82 pages. Module 24: 
Electric Potential; Module 25: Ohm's Law; Module 26: Capacitators. 
Ed 121 587. 85 pages. Module 27: tiirect-Curreht Circuits; Module 

^28: Magnetic Forces; Module 29: Ampere's Law; Module 30: Faraday's 
Law. ED 121 588. 83 pages. Module 31: Inductance; Module 32: Wave 
Properties of Light; Module 33:" Interference; Module 34: Introduction 
to Quantum Physics. ED 121 589. 77 pni^r Module ^5: Reflection and 

•Refraction; Module 36: Electri ^1 ^ P^' s from Continuous 

' ^ Charge Distributions; Module o Proaxc ...ons. ED 121 590. 

75 pag6s. Module' 38: Opti In l-^-. s; Module 39: Diffraction; 
Module 40: Alternating Current: Circuits. ED 121 591. 63 pages. 
Module 41:^ Lenses and Mirrors; Module 42: Relativity, and an Appendix. 
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This series of 42 Calculus Based Physics (CBP) modules includes study 
guides, practice tests, and mastery tests for a full-year individualized 
course in calculus-based physics :ased on the Personalized System of 
Instruction (PSI), the units are not intended tr be used without 
dutsTde' fia te^^^ specif i'c sections in~^f our elementary - 

physics textbooks appear in the modules. 

60. Garner, Raymond. Mastery Learning; Fact or Fiction? Agricultural ' 
Education Magazine , Vol.47,. No. 6 December 1974, pages 123-124, 125. 

EJ 105 367. 

Is mastery learning an effective strategy in the teaching of vocational 
agriculture? Instructional Management Problems, the individualized 
instruction approach, and performanced based curriculum are topics 
investigated in answering this question. 

. \ . ■' ■ 

61. Garner, William T. The Identification of an Educational Production 
Function by Experimental Means . Paper presented at the annual meeting 

of the American Educational Research Association (New Orleans, Louisiana, 
February 25-March 1, 1973). 48 pages. ED 075' 933. 

\Eighth grade st^udentsv randomly assigned to three criterion performance 
levels, studied matrix algebra using a mastery learning strategy. Student 
achievement, ability, time ispent, and other measures were obtained: and 
minimal variance criterion performance levels, analogous to production 

. isoquafnts, were attained. A Cobb-Douglas (log-linear) function was ■ 
estimated by regression, with output (criterion levels) exogenous and / 
time to mastery used as a dependent variable. The use of the function 
to predict the time required for various student ability and performance 
combinations is illustrated. Costs and implications for equity/efficiency, 
decisions in school raanagemen£ and finance are discussed using various 
assumptions. - ' 

62.. Garner, William T. Iriputs and Outputs in the^ Educational Process . 
Paper presented at. the annual meeting of the American Educational 
Research Association (New York, New York, February 2-7, 1971). * 
^ 2l' pages. ED 075 948. ' 

The purpose of this paper is to discuss some of the problems and prospects 
of applying production function or input-output analysis to the process of 
schooling. The cognitive of schooling Is discussed here and is 

restr^ ^ed to those asp ct. ily measured by achievement tests. It is 

argued that education p\ i function studies should rely less.on 

large-scale survey data; ^ ViCi lat they should instead develop microdata on 
actual processes, especially by means of the experimental identification of 
V,-, production functions. It is also suggested that mastery learning strategies 
can be used as investigatory tools in the analysis of educational production 
relationships. 
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6: , Goldner, Ra..-i. steCy Learning. l^sLructor . Vol 82. LO 

June/July i 15. EJ 07: 791. * 

^1311 1^^^^^' Jiave^several aivantages_fj3r students i: give:- 

a student the f .g of control over his environment;, th. cudent 

acquires self cui-. lence; - and che strient develops an ir ti in 

further learning. iloom's strategy mastery learning udes 
several varie' les lat must be consic .red: - the student's aptitude, 

the quality of ins . ruction, the student's perseverance, ^nd the time 
allowed for instr. tion. 

64. Goldwater, B.C., and Acker, L.E. Instructor-Paced, Mass-Jes-ting ..f or 

Mastery Performance in an In£i^aducfecu:y=PSycTioio^^^^ Teaching of 

^^^i^2^^j^l9X'r^2.Jtlo^ir^ 1975, pages 152-155. EJ 130 .296.. 

Half the students registering in the Introductory Psychology course at 
the University of Victoria were assigned to a mastery performance group 
modeled on Keller's principles of mastery learning with the exceptions .,, 
that it was instructor-paced and it involved mass testing. The results 
suggest that a weekly quiz procedure, when coupled with a mastery 
criterion, is sufficient to generate clear benefits in performance. 
Further research is necessary to clarify the relative contribution of 
a mastery criterion and weekly testing combination in improving student " 
performance. 

^5. Hambleton, Ronald K. A Review of Testing and Decision-Makinp; Procedur e 
for Selected Indiv idualized Instructional Programs . 1972. 45 oages. 
ED 080 592. . ' V B 

Results are presented of an investigation made to. (1) provide a descrip- 
tion of the testing models that are currently being used in selected 
individualized instructional programs; (2) compare three pro&rams along 
the component parts of the testing model, namely, selection of a- program 
of study,, criterion-referenced testing on , the unit objecti^^^^7'assignment 
of instructional modes, and final year-end assessment; and (3) briefly 
outline several promising lines of researchln connection with the testing 
methods and decision procedures for individualized instructional, programs. 
The three programs selected for study were: Individually Prescribed 
Instruction, Program for Learning in Accordance with Needs, and Mastery 
Learning.- An introduction, which includes a brief history, the content 
areas covered, and an indication of= the extent of implementation, is 
provided for each in.s tructlonal paradigm and Hrt-»iis on he testing model 
are provided. \ti .■n.tct^- 's made to pinpoi - . . points in each 

model, eyiM a.iT - . uences of the v.- s ie --tion.'. ' 

relation l. . of the, "poL,sible true state^i ui nature." lengthy 
list of references is included. . 
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66. Hambleton, Ronald K. 

Selected Individualizii* 
Research , Vol. 44, No. 

Testing models of thre 
Prescribed Instructior 
Needs, and Mastery. Lea 
important lines of res= 
the quality of testing 
these and other indivi: 



-d Decision-Making Procedures for 
ional Programs. Review of Educational 
t.n ry 1974, pages 371-400. 



£J114 980, 



.. -ional programs (Individ ---li zed 
: i; ior Learning in Accordar. :e with 
arc described and compared. Several 
' • could contributa significantly to 

_^ion-making within the context of 
:^nstructional programs are outlined. 



67. Hapkiewicz, Walter G. 

Psychology . Paper pres 
Educational Research As 
12 pages. ED 060 065. 



69. 



•■ 7 Learning Options in Teachin g Educational 
at the annual meeting of the American 
ation (Chicago, Illinois, April 1972). 



This paper examines a Drn^r-. instructing pre-^service and practicing 
teachers in educational r ychology. It is concluded that the program, 
which utilities a mastery ap-roach, produces significantly better 
results than does tlae trs . clonal method. 



68. Harris, Chester W. An In^' 



Paper presented at the ai- 
Association (Chicago, lll-z: 



^ Efficiency for Fixed-Leng th Mastery Test, 
'-eeting of the American Educational Research 
. April 1372). .10 pages. ED 664 349. 



The efficiency of maste— t.. s of fixed length which sorts students into 
two categories is analv..... For the sort of the students, an index, 
suggested by Fisher's linear discriminant function for two groups, is 
provided., - . 

Healy, John R., and . a.her.or-, Larry K. Unit ^^l^'^y ^'^^^^'f/'^^ f 
Introductory Geography Cou-e. .Tournal of GeoRraphy, Vol. 74, No. 1, 
January 1975, pages 25-31. EJ 111 586. , 

The unit mastery learning system is a method of individualized self-paced 
learning which/ throug. repeat^ble testing, enables students attain a 
^stery of the conten f one unit before proceeding, to the next in the 
r^ogram. It is fashi: 'c: -.fter the personalized system of instruction 
Seveloped by Fred Kei: r, and its application to an introductory geography 
course at Rilo College, i iwaii, is described here. 



70. Higgins, F. and l.nplante, j 

Introdu ctory Sc c±_: Rurnia 
Artf and Techn - nt»pr of ' 



Self-Paced Masterv Learnin g as Applied to 
ntario: Lambton College of Applied 
Scence Psr"^'' ^vesented at the 
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• Spring meeting of the Gommunity College Social Science Asso z.i.jn 
(San Diego, California, March 1974). 24 pages, ED 092 182 

The objectives of this paper are threefold: (1) to present tru structure 
and functioning of a system of "self-paced mastery learning'"^ evolved 
by the department over, the period May 1972' to March 1974; . zo discuss 
perceived "flaws" in traditional college level "learning sy^.^nib " and 
receive input from readers regarding the educational relevanc- )f the 
approach; and (3) to receive specific suggestions regarding fur ::her 
DHDdif ications of the system. 

71. Hoffman, Aif. Indicated Undergir<iings of Mastery Learning . Study 
conducted at Adler Center, Champaign, Illinois, November 1974. 
17 pages. ED lS4 098. ' ^ 

The pre- and posttestings of 30 emotionally disturbed children (median 
age, 10.3 years) provided with short ter& residential services (median 
stay, 8.2 months) in a mental health ^facility werej evaluated to determine 
if there was a significant time rate of change, in mastery learning and if 
\the significant factors ..could be identified. The test battery included 
the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children, - the Wide' Range Achivement 
Test, the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities, and the Gray Oral 
Reading Test. Results indicated that time oh-task, on-task concentration, 
and short term memory weriB significantly related to undergirding capabil- 
ities and skills required for mastery learning; and that subjects made 
greater than expected academic gains.^ — 

72., Honey cutt/ Joan K. The Effects of Computer NManaged Instruction or. Content 
Learning of Undergraduate Students . Paper presented at the annual laeeting 
of the American Educational Research Asociation. (Chicago, Illinois, 
April 15-19, 1974). 14 pages. ED 089 682. 

R^earch was conducted to determine the effectiveness of computer-mana:ged 
instruction (CMI) as an aid to the mastery of factual content, as compared 
to' the method of frequent, pre-announced quizzes. One section of air 
undergraduate education course received conventional instruction along with 
quizzes; another section used a CMI program whose major features included 
mastery learning, self-pacing, self-instruction^ provision for individxizaal 
differences, and extensive record keepings All other instructional 
activities were held constant across both groups. Pre-test evaluation of 
content knowledge yielded no significant differences between the groups 
- prior to, treatments ; post-test results^ indicated that the CMI group 
achieved significantly greater mastery of the factual content. 
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73. Hymel, Glenn Ar, Investigation of John B« larirsll^s Model of Scnool 
Learning as a rheorerical Basis for the Org^arrxzatlanal Structuring ox 
Schools « Final Report . New Orleans. Louisiznas New Orleans Universiuv, 
197A. 363 paaas, ED 093 702. 

_Jlep_ar.t.ed_i^^ . o (1 ) utilize th6 Carroll model as 

a framework fcr implementing a mastery learning s trategy~"irina nongraded 
setting, .(2) Identify the Carroll model as a. possible theoretical basis 
for administrative decisions regarding the organizational structuring of 
schools, and (3) test certain hypotheses deri.ved from the model wh .ch 
have implications concerning school organlr-ation. The Carroll mode^ cf 
school learning is a paradigm describing the degree of learning thsr 
occur in a school setting as a function of time spent on a Learning tas^ 
divided by tiiiae needed fcr its mastery Seven:ref;jh null hypotheses ware 
investigated z.n the scudy which used a sample oi; 169 students enrollevHi 
in an algebr^L I unit focusing upon the four basic operations. Among the 
maj:3r findings was that a high quality of insntruccica characterized by- 
feedback/correction procedures fostered a sigxiif ic^mtly greater degrae 
of learning among students and a significantly greater number of classes 
spent by students than did a low quality of instruction characterized by 
the absence of feedback/correction procedures. The Carroll model's 
hypothesized interaction between ability to understand instruction and 
quality of instruction relative to degree of learning was confirmed 
statistically* 

74. Jones, Emmet L. , and ethers.'' Mastery Learning: A Strategy for Academic 
Success in a Community College. Topical Paper No. 53 . Los Angeles: 
University of California at Los Angeles, ERIC Clearinghouse for Juniar 
Colleges, Decer±er 1975. 54 pai^s. ED 115 315. 

This paper describes the implesi^ntation of*, a mastery learning approach 
to instruction at Olive-Harvey iDllege (OHC) in Chicago, and outlines 
planning and operating proceriires fcr its implenentatibn at other 
institutions. This approach waH atteanpted at Q3C as a response to the 
^ decreasing, abt-lities of enterir^g stu^f -ts, after many other innDvative 
techniques had be€t:i tried with limdtec success. The mastery l>a rniTig 
strategy restst: or = foundation of fcmdamentai propositions about 
learning, and seeneii in accord with "rhe communiry college's pM losoghic 
emphasis on instruction. The paper describes rzs development conrse ' 
objectives, es::rablishment , of achievement criterra, definition of le^ixning 
units and idexrcif ication of learning elements, and the construction of 
diagnostic tests and prescriptive remedial materials. In general, the 
mastery learning approach has been judged successful at OHC; although 
some problems have been e:icountered, a greater level of achieven^p'.u 
been attains' ay students -n inastciy learning classes. Mast«r>^ Vearn1r*» 
has permit* > « £u 1 , vou^^ i HjVoup instruction within the lixed academic 
' calendar. It has not required administrative restructuring, complex 
instructional hardware, curricular change, or a large budget allocaxipn; 
thus it lends itself to implementation in many different college 
situations. ,v 



Jones, F. G ir- . The Effects of mastery and Aptitude on Le trnlng, . 

Retention, — April 1976 . pages. ED 126 381. 



This study u ; : self -ins true tiona. geography uilit in 20 seventh- 
grade classes assess the effectr i a mastery learning procedure and 
apti .ude up^n lea rning, retention ^ tiwu spent on studying the unit. 
It "IS founc tha iif£erences betwe- aptitude le vels were increased 
rather than dini„:^3hed when self-ins~ucional materials were used^ While^ 
self-ins truczional materials facilit.:-e retention for students of high and 
middle aptitude, the mastery procedures did not facilitate learning and 
retention fcr low-apritude students. Greater learning was achieved by 
the middle aptitude students under the. mastery treatment. The lack of 
differences between the low aptitude astery and non-mastery students is 
attributed to the lack of verbal facility that low aptitude students 
brought to instrucizion. Mastery student were found to I'se considerably 
tDor'^ time in learning the material than did non-mastery students. The 
imp cat ions of ri.s9e . findings are d^scu^^^d in relation to previous ' 
research and practical application. 



Jones, F. Ixioffrey, Mgnrery Learrd.nK and Geography; Effects upon 
Achievemeirr, Retention^ and Time— np-Completion . Paper presented at 
the annua:! meeting of r::^e CoIIb:^^ and University Faculty of :he National 
Council :::r the Social .-:rudieE . nicago, IllinorLS, November J74). 
2l"page£ ED 099 28C. 

This BZar^u ra2:Dares self -ins zrict_^:nal mastery and nonmastery treatments 
of a BT5e:z.^I:r developed geograprr/ unit to determine if ttiere were 
di: ">'"en3ri:- -naming, ret~ricn, and time-to-testing of high, middle, 
an- Urw „.:_^^a> students. Mastery learning is an alternative which gives 
Lr.we. pel -un^g studerits tne -eces—xy additional time to learn while the 
nrogreSE n±£ higher ^tit-jo ^ sturs:nt is retarded by withholding of 
additional . t ;-~ ing tasks. Ivrmxy grsde 7 classes f rom Savannaa-Chatham 
lounty Sd:.. .--s trlct, ' ^esirg : i, wer^ chosen as the experimental popula- ' 
^ion. Masz^ry nnd noniasst^r}' units ^^re randomly assigned to classes in 
each schQC_. Hests wens admir istersiii to measure the students'^ learning . 
and reternnon of the ccxr:tent nateri^I^. The results indicated that high 
and middle aptitude self-instruction^ I mastery treatment students retained 
more than high and^ middle aptitude nc-nmastery students. Middle aptitude 
mastery students Tearnec more than nii^ddle aptitude nonmastery students. 
There was no difference between learning and retention for l " apUJr^Kii 
students acroi-5 treatments. Therefore, the difftirences - OM'm. j,- 

Ibv^^ 'i. v;er.'- i ni i tased rn ther th^W: JIMtilslif 1 wIilm. sell-- i cLLuctiucai 
»ai^i>;iy uniLti W^^i^ used. The eUi'^ational implications vere that mastery 
tre^::nieiiL [acllitated su$:^rior achievement at the price of less work 
crTrered i:- ihe tiEf^ reriiLd, and that mastery treatment for xow aptitude 
students ould be ^ii-i^ctive .nl* with close and careful teacher feedback 
in£>ttj.:d ci ^^^li-insmruction. 



77. Jones, Frank C-offre} . The Effe :s iiasu ery and Altitude on 

Learning. Ret atlon, and lime , r-d. J> Dissertation, Universit of 
^eorgia, 197^ --Iso available ':rom G^ogr^phy Curriccliim Projecu, 
.,000 107, Duc ev liall, Universiv.- of Georgia, Athens, Georgia .^0602 
$5.00). 16( pages. ED 108 98io 



-he major purpose of this study was z.: :onipare self -Instruct ion mastery 
and nonmastery treatments to det--rmin^ -f there ara differences in . 
^earning, ret^-ciion, and tiijie-to--t:est.-i:ig of high, middle, 'and low 
aptitude students. Twenty grade 7 classes frcaQ thia. Savannah-Chatham 
County School District served as the 2:q)erimental populaticn. Students- 
were tested for placement in one of tnxee levels of aptituaa; then, 
classes were randoml;' assigned to two groups and treatment was randomly 
assigned to groups. The nonmastery treatment received a student text 
and a workbook which contained rrescr-Ded activities and a single rt /lew 
test for each chapter. The ma--ery tr-atment received the same studeat 
text; however, the chaptezs It the worKj)ook contained twc review tests. 
' If the criterion level vas v.jt -ttained in the first review rest, mastery 
students were r:-qi::Lred zo corr ct and relearn material and then :::ake a 
second review nes-, A multipl c' oics test and recall test were admin- 
istered to measure learning an- -tention of the ci3n«ent materials. 
Findings showed that difference :n aptitude were not reduced when 
self-instructional materials wt • - msed. An implicatirm of uiis study 
is, however, ths-; the lack nf :r- ca-r mo- . :oring in adminisr. rirvg rhe 
review tests ma- n^ve cor :.du::-- c- the puor perf or:2iance cz lov attitude 
students, sincii -vpic-ll a ritude students require clobv. superrision, 

--8. Kim^ Hogwou. Evaluatior, th - Master" Learning Project in_ lorea. 
Studies in EducaCLonal Ev^^uaLioh ^ Vol, 1, No. 1, Spring 19. 
pages. 13-22. EJ ::-31 784. 

The instructional strategy for che promotion of mastery learning in 
Korean middle schools included educational diagnosis, compensatory 
programs, formative t-sts, remedial and enrichment program^, r..-oerative 
learning and su^miative tests. The Mastery Learning Project Is eeen as 
providing syste/nat:- and masiniv- 1 -ov^ilLion tiffort^ the Inaprowwnv 
of Komin pHtiPfM. Loii. 

79. Kim, Hogwon. rii^^^ry -.earning in the. Korean Middle School. Jo^Jietin 
of the UNESCC Regional Office for Education in Asia , Vol. c No. 1, 
September 1971., pages 55-60. EJ 063 100. 

The Korean Institutii for Research in zhe Behavioral Science- (KIRBS) 
has been systematically pursxiing a long term research and o^velopment 
project in mastery learning with middle school students. The project 
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began in 1969 with a pilot study of about 270 srudeuts in a middle school 
in Sfeoul, It has been steadily expanded now to 3mbrace about 5O,O0O 
students and 45 middle schools under its co-op i.tive schools. Beginning 
from March, 1971> the project covers foUr subje ri-matter areas: Korean 
language, mathematics, sciences , and English, i,. the seventh and eighth 
grades. The present article discusses the theoretical background of 
mastery learning, instructicnal strategies used in the project, and the 
results obtained. 



60. Kindschi, Douglas. Mastery .irz-Ing Model; A - ilot Study* C Trrniunity 
College Frontiers , Vol, 3, No, 1, February 19'-^, pages 16-10. 
. ^ EJ 106 .249. 

This article reports the development of a iSHthematics cour-_^e u.ii-ng th^ 
mastery learning model and a st iy f the relate cship beirseer learning 
rate and verbal and cuantitativ e ao^^ 'iides:^, 



81. King, Donald Thomas. An Instruct:., jua^. Sy?^sri- for th:^ Low-^chl^r-'er in 
Mathematics: A Fomative gtudy , Ph-iDn T i^^sartiation, Universr y of 
Wisconsin, 1972* 212 pages. £r 172 9^. A-v^^^ i-able only iron: 
University Microfilms, 300 Nonr: :.;^eb Rosz,. A— f.rbor, Micn±ga'T 48106 
(Order no, 72-13, 978. MF $4.00. EC $1C 30,.. - 

The purpose was to suggest improvements in tb.^ eiffectiveness l a unit 
on number theory designed to proEcte greater achievement and mL ; ^ . 
positive attitudes toward mathematics for low acrtieving ninth g.rade 
students. Six .classes were used. Three additive creatments were used 
with the materials: -lastcry learning; mai^t^ry learning and fiov chart- 
ing; and mastery learnira.^ flow cnarriag, azd computer access* Results 
showed that all 'ttf'i^ .^Hi^n: jtoups displayed an over--all more positive 
attitude toward mac h^iu-; ties than the control gtou^ anc showe^J slx^^'^^f- 
icantly superi:~ perf cr.viance, A^ijong the ttfe-^^aen:. grtjupn, the nsasier/ 
learning and fiov z\u.rr^^,.:n^ group 3ct):.:sd sx^nixica^^tly higher than the 
other two. 



82. King, Leslie A,, arid Szabo, i^iichael. Indi^idu^.^ zation of Ph}H±cs for 

Increased Enrollment Through Modern Ins true tional Techniques. Science 
Teacher, Vol. 42, No, 4, April 1975, pa:ges 36-r . EJ 116 634. 

The Boyertown Area Senior High School -roj-^iXit W£:3 established as a 
localized, attempt to develot^ a. physics ^rcsrram . rom an Integration of 
several currently successful ::aaching szrrr.-^.g:.-::eb.„ The pr±D3Sxy goals 
of the project were to increase physics er.ri:JLLme:it , achievement, and 
interest by shifting the rastructional ^r^iegieis towa.rd increasing 
degrees of individualization- Trained stuc^ni ^assistanrs, bekavioral 
objectives, progress level testing, and masrtier- learning were used to 
achieve an optimum degree of i^ndividualized ph; ^ics instruction. 
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83. King, Leslie A,, and Szato Michael. Individualization of Physics for 
Increased Enrollment Through Modern Instructional Techniques . Paper 
presented at the annual meeting of the National Science Teachers 
Association (22nd, Chicago, Illinois, March 1974). 16 pages. 

ED 093 669. 

Presented is a description of a physics program format ^usea, with a high 
degree of success, at Boyertown Area Senior High School in Pennsylvania. 
V The program features integration of desirable curriculum innovations such 
as irLdividualization with a recognized curriculuca (Project Physics) while 
tnaintainirg the quality of a solid first year physics course. The program 
utiliiies rained student assistants, behavioral objectives, progress level 
^.^ testing, ^nd mastery learning to achieve an /.optimum degree~of individual- 
ized physics instruction. 

84. Larlcin, J 11 H., and Brackett, George C, Mathematics Pre-Requisites: 
A Mastery Approach. American Journal of Phyuics , . Vol. 42, No. 12, 
December 1974, pages 1089-1091. EJ 113 211. 

A marh review unit in a mastery-learning format is described. It was 
designed to ensure that every student entering a physics course could 
actually use the matheinatics essential for the course. 

85. Lawler, R. and others. Mastery Learning and Remedial Prescriptions in 
Computer Managed Instruction. Journal of Experimental Education , Vol. 43, 
No. 2, Winter 1974, pages 45-52. EJ 110 409. 

Forty-one of 167 undergraduates in a health education course at Florida 
State I iver^.itiy received traditional classi'oom instruction ar.^'. served as 
a cont : " :p. The remaining students were randomly assigned to one of 
three tr ^:=iwmt:nt groaps in a computer managed instruction learning environ- 
ment. Students in all three groups were tested after each of the fourteen 
modules of the course. ' If students in the first group failed to reach 
criterion on a test, they were presented remedial prescriptions and allowed 
to repeat the test* Students in the second group were given remedial 
prescriptions, but were not permitted to repeat the test. ' The third group 
, of students was given neither remedial prescriptions npr the"*opportunity 
to repeat the test. The results demonstrated a general superiority of 
the computer-managed instruction groups over the control group on final 
examination procedure, with the remedial prescription-forced mastery group 
achieving the greatest mean final examination scores. 



Levin, Henry M. The Economic Implications of Mastery Learning , 
Occasional Papers in the Economics and Politics of Education , Stanford, 
California: Stanford University, School of Efducation, May 1973. Paper 
presented at the annual meeting of the American Educational Research 
Association (N^w Orleans, Louisiana, February 25 - March 1, 1973). 
25 pages. ED 078 093. 

I 

An internal/externfal efficiency evaluation on the economic implications 
of mastery learning is presented. Two in^ortant aspects of mastery 
learning are: (1) its intrinsic worth regardless of economic benefits, 
and (2) the necessary changes in the social and economic structure that 
vjill make the mastery learning approach increasingly functional. It is 
pointed out that the mastery learning approach has a very humane quality 
in its concern with equalizing outcomes. There are important societal 
changes in the offing' that will increase the functionality of this^ 
approach. It is concluded that the economic importance of the mastery-- 
learning strategy will rise subs tantially ^ver the foreseeable future. 

Magidson, Errol M. Developing' aa Individualized LearriinR Course fot an 
U rban Communi ty^^'College . ^-^d . D..- Practicum, Nova Uhiversity , July 1975. 
37 pages. ED 110*^131. Hard copy not available. 

In inner city community colleges, problems of improving student aohieve- 
ment and enhancing positive attitudes toward learning are compounded by 
lack of adequate training in basic academic skills* A pilot project 
was undertaken at K^ennedy-King College (Illinois) to assist instructors 
in developing individualized learning \coursiR3. Fblldwing a review of ^ 
several instructional models, the investigator assisted a^ faculty member 
in developing an individualized learning module for a social science 
course, based on Herrscher's model of indi v.i dg^alized instruction — a 
mastery learning approach. An evaluation i orm was devised to give a 
quantitative measure of the module's potential value along*-£oiLr 
dimensions: system (application of components of the lea^jning model), 
app-roach (application of learning principles), format (presentation 
medium), and content (academic materdal). The module was revised on the 
basis of the evaluation results, and was presentied to a social science 
class. Althougjfi student achievement on post-te4t scores did not meet :\ 
expectations, -8Q percent of the students rated highly their enjoyment of 
the learning experience, 

Magidson, Errol. Mastery Learning and PLATO . Ed.D. Practicum, Nova 
University, December 1974. 49 pages. ED 100 435. . 

The objective of this practicum was to. apply mastery learning princi- 
ples in the development of a computer-based instruction lesson on 
"Divisibility Rules", which was designed for students preparing for 
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the General Education Development (GED) examination. This pxacticum sought 
to demonstrate- that computer-based instruction which follows mastery learn- 
ing principles facilitates student learning and fosters positive student 
attitudes toward learning. The lesson on "Divisibility Rules" follows a 
systematic approach to instruction that offers the student a rationale, 
objectives, pretest, alternative learning activities, and posttest with 
provision for revision. PLATO (Programmed Logic for Automatic Teaching 
Operations) is a computer-oriented instructional system that allows 
instructors to design individualized lessons for their students. The 
achievement results of the target group failed to measure up to the goal 
that 80 percent would achieve mastery. Technical difficulties hampered 
the results. The attitudinal results, however, were unanimously positive; 
this demonstrates that mastery learning strategies can provide students 
with enjoyable learning experiences. . 

■''47 

89. Maginnity, Gerald F. A Personalized System of Instruction in Library 
Use . Monterrey, Mexico: Instituto Tecnologico de Monterrey, 1976. . 

, 14 pages. ZD 125 530. ^ 

In response to a survey which showed library users to be deficient in 
research skills, the Technological Institute^pf Monterrey, Mexico, 
developed a programed course in library skills using the Personalized 
System^of Instruction (PSI). The course structure featured mastery 
learn ing,^s elf -^pacing, student tutors, and emphasis on written 
materials. Each^un^t-^contained an introduction which attempted to 
motivate the -s_tudent, f ollowed"^by ^.nstructional objectives and materials, 
and evaluation^ The elective course consisted of 12 units covering 
library resources, specialized sources in enginiBering and business 
administration, and research techniques which enabled the student to 
investigate topics in his own field of interest. 

. / " ■ . , ■ ' * 

90. Mayo, Samuel T. Measurement in Education; Mastery Learnin g and Mastery 
Testing. Special^ Report, Vol 1, No. 3. 1970 . East Lansing, Michigan: 
National Council on Measurement in Education, March 1970. 4 pages. 

ED 051 299. Hard copy available only from the National Council on 
Measurement in Education, Office of Evaluation^ Services; Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Michigan 48823 ($10.25). 

The historical background of mastery learning is discussed and related 
\ . to the use of the .traditional normal cure and to. the nature of curves ^ 
which express more adquately the mastery learning concept. It is 
suggested that the mastery model cavils, for strategies that: inform 
students about course expectations; set standards of mastery in 
advance; use short diagnostic tests for each unit of instruction; 
prescribe additional learning for those who do not demonstrate 
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initial mastery; and pr:;vide additional learning time for those who 
need it. These stratei^_es for mastery learning and testing can 
benefit the student wh: experiences test anxiety. Suggestions for 
the construction of mar eery tests include defining the objectives to 
be measured, items wri an tc sample the content and behavior domains 
of those objectives, ^ rage item difficulty ranging from 85% or 
higher, and absolute pe formance interpretation. Proposals for the 
application by teachers of the principles suggested, techniques for 
test construction, tesL ase, and grading, are presented. 



91. McCollon, Kenneth A. rre-prof essional Instruction in Engineering. 
Engineering Educatilon , Vol. 64, No. 1, October 1973, pages 28-31. 
EJ 086 855. * . « 

The design principles and operations of a new program, Pre-prof essional 
Individually Paced Instruction (PIPI), are discussed, with emphasis 
on integrated curriculum planning, individually paced instruction,! , 
and mastery learning. Results indicated that students succeed bettet 
both in pre-prof essional courses and in follow-up engineering courses 
than in conventional courses. 



92. Mechan^ Merrill L. An Innovative Competency-Based Vocational Education 

Model Diffuses Itself. Journal of Industrial Teacher Education , Vol., 13,'' 
No. 2, Winter 1976, pages 34-44. EJ 135 685. 

The Tenqjorally individual ized. Modular Education Scheduling (TIMES) project 
is an ^instructional delivery system reflecting the educational philosophy 
that each student be allowed to proceed at his/her own rate to his/her 
own level of competence, depending on . both. interest and ability. This 
paper reports on the competenCy-based, mastery , learning approach of an 
inservice workshop held for an urban vocational-technical schbol faculty 
in which the TIMES project was taught for adoption purposes. Aft^r an 
evaluation of the workshop, results indicated that such a workshop can 
be an effective diffusion strategy for an educational innovation. 



93. Meskauskas, John A. Evaluation Wlodels for Criterion-Referenced Testings 
Views Regard:tfig Mastery and Standard-Setting. Review, of Educational 
Research . Vol. 46, No. 1, Winter 1976, pages 133-158. . EJ 138 794, 

The adoption of a criteripii-ref erenced approach to evaluation raises 
the issue of the definition of mastery. It -can be described with a 
continuum model, where it is viewed as a continuously-distributed 
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ability or set of abilities; or it can be described with a state iriclel,' 
iti which it is conceptualized as an" all-or-none description of the 
' student's learning state with respect to a specified content domain. 
Several examples of each of these models are reviewed, ^nd their 
. implications for mastery testing are discussed. 

94. Morgan, Robert M. Mastery Learning and Programmed Instruction in 
Developing Countries. Educational TechnoloKv > Vol. 13, No. 10, 
October 1973, pages 25-28. EJ 087 923. 

- The implementation of a mastery learning strategy*and . programmed instruc- 
tion techniques in Korea are described. It is suggested that these { 
concepts would also facilitate the educational ii3q)rovement efforts of 
other developing countries. 

95. . Mueller, Daniel J. Mastery Learnin g: Partly Boon. Partly Boondoggle . 

Teacher Education Forum; Vol. 3, No. 11 . Bloomington: Indiana University, 
Division of Teacher Education, April 1975. 15 pages. ED 128 327. 

Educational institutions have at least two major functions: education 
and certification of competency. This paper examines the educational 
strengths and limitations of the mastery learning instruction model with 
respect to fulfilling these functions. The components of the mastery 
model are contrasted with components of other instructional models, and 
their relative advantages and disadvantages discussed in the nine 
sections of the paper. Components of the mastfsry model are identified 
as: (1) formal specification of a comprehensive set of cognitive 
objectives; (2) instruction; (3) frequent formative diagnostic evaluation; 
(4) corrective or remedial instruction measures to remedy learning 
deficiencies identified in formative evaluation; and (5) criterion 
referenced summative evaluation. The advantage of mastery instruction 
is primarily its effectiveness for teaching basic skills and knowledge to 
slow learners and students who have not learned how to learn. Consequently 
its opt final usefulness. in tHe elementary grades, especially the primary 
• grades. The model reduces competition among students and reduces student 

failure and.iErustraUion. It is also effective with disadvantaged students 
* and slow learners at alL educational levels. The model does not do well 
when implemented in traditionally organized schools with time-iEixed 
instructional units.- It does not maximize learning for all students. 
However, the inclusion of an idea of mastery speed along with mastery 
certification would make mastery grades useful fot educational and 
vocational* decisiotl^-making. 
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%• My^rs, Robert Reese. The Effects of Mastery and Aptitude on Achieve- 
ment and^ Attitude In an Introductory College GeoRraphy Course . Ed.D. 
Dissertation, University of Georgia, 1975^. 195 pages. ED 120 035. 
Available only from University Microfilms, P.O. Box 1764, Ann Albor, 
Michigan 48106 (Order No. 76-6436, MF $10.00, HC $20.00). 

This doctoral thesis annalyzes the effect of mastery and nonmastery 
teaching procedurss upon student achievement and attitude In an Intro-' 
ductory college-geography course. Mastery leading Is the teaching 
strategy where each segment of materials^ must be mastered before 
Instruction can begin on the next segment. A classroom lecture^ 
discussion method was used to teach randomly selected students In a 
control class and a mastery-oriented class. Students In the mas-tery 
group were given the opportunity to attend tutorial sessions to be 
retaught the material that had not been answered correctly on formative 
tests. Findings IndicaLe that there were ho statistically significant 
diff erences , between the control class and the mastery students in either 
achievement or attitude. However, the author bjalleves that the tutorial 
session were more useful for low aptitude students. 

97. Nation, Jack R., and Roop, Stephen S. A Comparison of Two Mastery 

Approaches to Teaching Introductory Psychology. ^ Teaching of Psychology , 
Vol. 2, No. 3, October 1975, pages 108-111. EJ 126 898. 

This research compares two popular mastery-based instructional programs: 
Programmed Student Achievement and Total Mastery Learning. The primary 
objective is to determine which mastery technique results in the best 
classroom performance of college students in an introductory psychology 
course. 



98. Nowak, Mary Jane, and Stilwell, William E. D evelopmental Models for 

Accountability in Undergraduate Social Work Education ^ 1974. 22 pages. 
ED 115 149. - 

In an attempt to establish an empirical criterion hese from which 
viable and valid decisions can be made regarding "what makes a good 
soci.. worker" arid "how do we know when we have a 'good' social 
. worker", a mastery learning base is proposed which addresses itself 
to the change agent role of the social worker. A model is developed 
which consists of three conceptual areas: environmental influences, 
social work skiliS, and supportive skills, joined by feedback of 
evaluative accountability model for social work education. Fourteen 
construction areas can be refined into a number of element;s, modules, 
or capsules of instruction. The focus is on the latter two conceptual 
areas, social work skills and supportive skills. ^ Accountability in 
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social work education is not an alternative but a societal demand. The 
worth of this modal will only be determined by its implementation in the 
' real world. Its degree of success may provide valuable information for 
chapge in social work education. 

99. Okey, JairiiBS R. Altering Teacher and Pupil Behavior with Mastery Teaching. - • 
School Sciehce and Mathematics , Vol. 74, No. 6^ Oetober 1974, pages 530-535. > 
EJ 106 400. 

This study's main purpose was to determine the effects a mastery teaching ' 
strategy would have on pupil achievement.^ A total of 21 teachers partici- 
pated; results are reported for the' subgroup of third and fourth grade 
♦•jachers (n«5). Achievement of pupils favored the pastery group f or ^ach 
of the teachers, . 

100. Okey, James R. The Consequences of Training^eachers-to Use Mastery 
Learning . Washington D .C. : Office of Education (DHEW), TeacherCorps . _ 
Paper presented at the annual meeting of the American Eiducational Research y 
Association (San Francisco, California, April 19-23, 1976). 16 pages. 

ED 120 169. 

The purpose of this project was to produce materials that would foster 
favorable teacher attitii'des toward the philosophy behind* mastery Learning. 
One other purpose was to help teachers acquire the skills needed to use 
mastery learning in their classrooms and to "determine , the effects on 
pupils when mastery learning techniques we^re used. Forty-four teachers 
and interns from four Indianapolis schools were equally divi4^d into 
groups according to race and sex. The material developed was a Mastery 
Teaching module which included .an introduction and six sections. ;A 
slide/tape accompanied each of the seven parts. An accompanying manual 
contained objectives, practice exercises, and. feedback. The manual also 
incJ d self-tests with answers for each section, .a pre-test on pre-. ^ 
rt "jti *.tes, and a project section. Pre- and post-treatment' measures 
we -idministered to the teachers and interns on both pognitive and 
affective variables. The results indicated that teachers arid interns 
acquired the mastery teaching skills and used them to the degree that 
pupils perceived differences in their teaching. " Teacher attitudes 
toward the mastery teaching philosophy were generally positive, and - 
students' attitudes and achievement were favorably altered because of 
^ their teachers' use of mastery teaching. 



101. Olson, Thomas A. Graduation Requirements as a Vehicle for Change . 

Paper presented at the annual meeting of the American Educational 
^ Research Association (Washington, D.C., March 30-April 3, 1975). 

9 Q^iges. ED 108 394. ' ' . 
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The revised Oregon high school gradua^ion requirements, adopted in 1972, 
are an attempt to respond to attacks on the schools and to clarify the 
purposes of schooling. The uniqueness of the Oregon approach lies in the 
mechanism for bringing about change in. the schools — a radically revised 
set of requirements for high school graduation. The focus of the revised 
graduation requirements is on identification and student achievement of 
minimum survival competencies in three broad areas; personal development, 
.social responsibility^ and career development. The initial focuS 6n 
specifying, developing, and evaluating pupil competencies provides an^ 
opportunity to consider the support and resource needs of the schools as 
they 'design and implement mastery learning strategies. The" competency- 
based learning strategies will focus on the specification of competencies, 
the design and implementation o£ continuous feedback^^6Valuat ion systems 
as students move through the learningexp^rlences^--^d— th^-summafel^^ 
certification of acjiievement-'af^the competencies. Research and develop- 
■ ment related to these issues can improve the knowledge base and provide 

direction to other states and local education agencies as they seek to 
bring about reform through the competencies approach. 

102. Pfaff, Judy K. , and Schmidt, William H. Mastery Learning Strategies 

. Applied to the Teaching of Statistics . Paper prq^sented at the annual 
meeting of the American Educational Research Association (Chicago, 
Illinois, April 15-19, 1974). 17 pages\^ ED 097 357. 

The purpose of this study was to describe and compare the performances 
of students in a beginning coursa in educational statistics. Modified 
mastery learning strategies such as the use of a pretest, diagnostic 
tests, parallel midterms, and an extended time allowance to master 
the content were employed during the course. Data was available on 
359 graduate students over a 2-year period. The results of this non- 
experimental study support the usefulness of. the pretest; show that 
grades improve when more diagnostic tests are taken; scores almost 
always increase with the second paralleT midterm; increased time is 
accompanied by decreased performance; masters students always do better 
than doctoral students; and the classes in which the mastery strategies 
were used were about the same overall as previous classes. 

103. Proger, Barton B. Test Review No. 78: Woodcock Reading Mastery Tests. 
Journal of Special Education . Vol. 9., No. 4, Winter 1975, pages 439-444. 
EJ 136 196. ^ 

The Woodcock Reading Mastery Test (WRMT) , a criterion-referenced measure, 
is reviewed. It includes five subtests: Letter Ident if ication^ Word 
Identification, Word Attack, Word Comprehension, and Passage Comprehension 
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and is an individually administered, hand-scored test for grades 
K through 12, The Mastery Scale of the WRMT, based on Rasch's model, 
not only gives a child's degree of mastery, but also the predicted 
degrees of mastery on harder and easiet material,. 

.104. Reichman, Susan and Oosterhof, Albert C. Strategy Guidelines for the 
. Construction of _ Mastery Tests » Paper presented at the annual meeting of 
the American Educational Research Association (San Francisco, California, 
April 19-23, 1976). 26 pages. ED 126 103. . 

Various procedures and guidelines have been suggested for the development 
and construction of criterion-referenced tests. The present paper pro- 
poses a comprehensive omodel which allows the user to identify and relat^ 
specific components which affect the optimal" cons truction and implement a- 
tion strategies of criterion-ref erenced , tests. Futhermore, it establishes 
parameter values which will allow the classification of individuals into 
mastery or nonmastery .states with prespecif ied levels of confidence. 
Although the discussed model incorporates binomial expansions, it uses 
parameters of selected items for establishing baseline probabilities 
instead of true scores derived from an assumed population of items. .. 

f • , 

105. Reynolds, Carl H., and Gentile, J. Ronald. Performance Under Traditional 
and Mastery Assessment Procedures in Relation to Students' Locus of 
Control; A Possible Ap^titude by Treatment Interaction . 12 pages. 

. ED 103 357. : 

Previous research in locus of control (LC) suggested the hypothesis 
that internal subjects should perform better under mastery than under 
traditional assessment procedures, while the reverse should be true of 
externals. Two experiments were conducted using undergraduate and 
graduate subjects. Neither the LC nor the assessment procedure :lpain 
effects were significant in either study, and no interaction was found 
with the undergraduates. With graduate subjects, there was a significant 
interaction opposite mastery procedures. These results are harmful to 
the construct validity- of the I-E Scale (Rotter, 1966) and supportive 
of the mastery, learning approach. 

106. Rice-, Marion J. Variables in Mastery Learning; Is a Mastery Learning 
Model Appropriate to the Social Studies ? Paper presented at the 
annual meeting of the American Educational Research Association (San 
Francisco, California, April 19-23, 1976). 19 pages. ED 124 463. 
Hard copy not available. ' s * 

Designed as an introduction to a symposium on the appropriateness of 
mastery learning as a technique of social studies instruction, this 
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paper reviews research on the variables related to mastery learning in 
.order to provide a basis for systematic symposium discussion. Brief 

' research reviews are included on the following variables: materials, 
instructional procedures, criteria for mastery, teacher characteristics, 
pupil characteristics, classroom Environment, duration of mastery 
sequence, and management pro^blems. Appendix .A contains a more exten- 
sive list of variables for further discussion, and Appendik B indicates 
a hypothetical And cumulative research sequence which is necessary to 
establish a body of reliable knowledge about mastery learning. Brief 
^^eViews of the four research studies which were presented at the 
symposium are included in Appendix C, A bibliography of related 

' research on mastery learning is also included, 

107. Riviere, Michael S. . and Haladyna, Thomas H, Effects of Learner 

V^rriables on RetenTiion and Two Levels of Cognitive Material When L : 
in^ for Mastery r raper presented at the annual meeting of the American 
^ Educational- Reseam Association (Chicago, Illinois , April 15-19, 19~4), 
20 pages, ED 100 —6, Hard copy not available. 

Several tenets of mastery learning were examined in this study in the 
context of college level instruction. When students learn for mastery: 
(1) retention test . scores should exhibit small variability ancl should be 
unrelated to aptitude; (2) test items which are classified into high and 
low cognitive behavior subscales should be unrelated to aptitude. The 
first tenet was partially supported as the relationship between retention 
and aptitude was uniformly low across three units of instruction, and 
variability of retention test v^as not restricted. No relationship 
between performance on both high and low cognitive subscales and 
aptitude was observed, - 



108, Romberg, Thomas A,, and Shepler, Jack, Retention of Probability 

Concepts: A Pilot Study into the Effects of Mastery Learning with 
Sixth-Grade Students, Journal for Research in Mathematics Education , 
Vol, 4, No, .1, January 1973, pages 26-32, EJ 068 641, 

A mastery learning strategy was used to teach probability and statistics 
concepts to sixth-grade students. Tests were given after instruction and 
four weeks later. Correlation between achievement scores for each student 
was ,78, Retention ratios for individuals, total tests, each objective, 
and each item indicated high initial performance may contribute to high 
retention. 



109, Roueche, John E, Can Mastery Learning Be Humane? The Case for 

Performance-Based Instruction, Community College Review . Vol, 3, 
No, 1, June 1975, pages 14-21, EJ 119 .758, ■ 
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Mastery learning has been called cold and impersonal. On the contrar'y^ 
it is humane because it allows for individual differences, emphasizes 
each student's ability to master the subject at hand, and provides- 
< honest and open communication between students and instructors, 

' 110. Russell, James D., The Wa}- You Always Wanted to Teach — But Were Afraid to 
Try. Educational Technology , Vol. 15, No. 6, June 1975, pages 9-13., 
EJ 139 669. ■■ 

The intx: ductiory instructional technology course at Purdue University 
represeix3 a pr,actical applicai:ion of modular instruction, stated 
perfprmarce objectives, a mult-i::nedia approach to learning and mastery 
evaluation, . The instructional modules are designed from a list of 
objectives and student projects. Students progress at their own rate 
toward mastery and are provided with a variety of learning activities 
and evaluation techniques. A mastery approach to evaluation is employed. 
The student selects from a variety of evaluation techniqu >, such as 
written quizzes, oral examinations , demonstrations and pi^jects^. He may . . 
re-test on any module he has failed to master* As a con:/equence of using 
objectives, a variety of learning strategies, . self-pacing and diagnostic 
evaluation, over 75 percent of the students demonstrate mastery of 
90 percent of the course content. 

111. Sanders'bn, Herbert W. Student Attitudes and Willingness to Spend Time in 
Unit Mastery Learning. Research in the Teaching of English , Vol. 10, 

No. 2, Autumn 1976, pages 191-198. EJ 1A4 489. 

The .purpose of this study wa^ to test the hypothes-is that student satisfac- 
tion with mastery learning and the extent to which students see themselves 
as personally involved in the instructional process, together with general 
school satisfaction, would significantly predict the amount—of^ime spent 
in learning in a mastery-taught English course organized into discreet 
components or units at the tenth grade level. — \ 

112. Schechtman, Gilbert. Mastery Learning at Olive-Harvey College . Paper 
presented at the annual meeting of the Conference on College Composition 
and Communication (St. Louiis, Missouri, March 13-15, 1975). 7 pages. 

ED 109 677. 

Mastery Learning, a learning strategy which denies the inevitability of 
the normal grading curve, holds promise in skill-building courses. For 
a composition course using this strategy, course objective must first 
be established and stated behaviorally , after which the course may be 
broken into learning units, each lasting perhaps two weeks. 

4v 
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At the end of a two-week instruction period, students take a formative 
or diagnostic test — one of the defining features of Mastery Learning, 
Stiudents noc passing the test ars directed to another defining feature, 
corrective learning experiences. Unit subjects may be divided into such 
units as manuscript matters , conrent, the mechanics of writing. 

This strategy recognizes the ponentic ^ students as being unlimited 
and introduces system, measurement , and self-evaluation into education. 



113.. Sharplfes, Kent, and others, Self-Paced Learning in Civil Engineering 
Technology: An Approach to Mastery , Columbia, South Carolina:' South 
Carolina Sraira Board for Technical and Conqprehensive Education, 1976, 
Report presented at the annual meeting of? the American Association of 
Engineering Education (Nashville, Tennessee, June 15, 1976), 14 pages, 
ED 121 365. Hard cdpy not available. 

This document records the procedures followed by the South Carolina 
State Board for Technical a: d Comprehensive Education in developing a 
two-year curriculum ^or civil -engineering technology with a learner- 
oriented, open-entry/open-ended individualized format relying heavily 
on the use of audiovisual aids and hands-on experience with software 
and equipment. The basic format for' each course is a combination of 
written modules that form a linear progression through a series of 
related objectives. The linear progression of written material is 
broadened by a series of .alternate media developed to be used at 
different points in the curriculum. The faculty in the 10 South 
Carolina institutionij which currently offer the Civil Engineering 
Technology program were organized to form a nucleus of course content 
experts. This faculty group identified 11 courses which should be 
included in the new program and put into the new format. Course 
objectives were identified^ and a collective list of 163 competencies 
to be rcqqired of program graduates was compiled. Individual community 
college fjaculty were hired to write the individual courses, with the 
University of South Carolina faculty serving as consultants. When 
the writing of each course was completed, it was validated by field 
test. 

114. Sheldon, M. Stephen, and Miller, E.D. Behavioral Objectives and Mastery 

Learning Applied to Two Areas of Junior College Instruction , Los Angeles, 
California: University of California at Los Angeles, 1973,. 90 pages. 
ED 082 730. 

Mastery learning is an approach to. learning whereby students are expected 
to demonstrate competence of one level, or unit, of learning objectives 
before advancing to the next level. Most junior college instruction is 
group-paced, with the instructor determining the rate at which units are 
presented. One compromise between existing instruction and ideal mastery 
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learning techniques is to provide specif ic . supplementary instruction for 
those students who fail to master a given unit, while maintaining the 
group pace. The research reported focused on one form of that compromise: 
the effect of teaching one additional lesson per unit to those students 
p who did not achieve mastery of that unit. Another part of the research 
examined the effect of providing students with detailed behavioral 
' objectives. The research was conducted in selected English and algebra 
courses at five community colleges in Southern Califcornia. Dependent 
variables were scores on semester, exam and mastery rates, as defined by 
the proportion of the number of students who received A's, B/s, and C's 
to the total number enrolled. The results of the research are reported 
separately for the English and algebra classes. In the algebr laS;Ses, 
the students received testing and remediation for mastery, and 
achieved significantly higher final exam scores than control stv . .ts. 
There was no siguificant difference between mastery rates of expe. xmental 
and control stuents. In the English classes, the students who received 
detailed behavioral objectives scored significantly higher on thei^t final- ; 
ex^ than did control subjects who did not receive the objectives. 

115. Shepler, Jack Lee. Puits of a Systems Approach to zhe Development of a 
Unit in Probability and Statistics for the Elementary School. Journal for 
Research in Mathematics Education , Vol. 1, No. 4, November 1970, pages 197- 
205., EJ 039 002. , 

The purposes of this study were twofold: (1) to test the feasibility of 
teaching topics in probability and statistics to a class of sixth-grade 
students; and (2) to construct a set of instructional materials andpro- 
cedures in probability and statistics for sixth-grade students. After a . 
task analysis of the content area, behavioral objectives were identified 
and ordered. A mastery learning strategy, based on that of Bloom, was 
used to implement the program. Results vindicate that , under ideal 
conditions, probability and statistics can be taught at the sixth-grade 
level. Suggestions for future research are discussed. 

116. Sherman, J.G. , ed. Personalized System of ' Instruction Newsletter , 
Number 8 . Washington, D.C.: Georgetown University, Dept. of Psychology, 
April 1973. Also available from Personalized System of Instruction 
Newsletter, Psychology Department, Georgetown University, Washington, 
D.C. 20007 (Free). 12 pages. ED 079 208. 

.The purpose of this quarter ly newsletter is to provide information, 
communication^ and exchange of ideas between people offering Personal- 
ized System of Instruction (PSI) courses. The instructional system, an 
alternative to the traditional university-college lecture-recitation 
method of teaching, emphasizes a personalized, self-paced, mastery 
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learning with undergraduate tutors. In this issue three authori:: place 
PSI in a context relative, to the. current education scene, relar^ng the 
system to other innovations and identifying its problems, weaknesses, 
and strength. The newsletter is free to those who wish to have their 
V;3i\: name placed.-.on the mailing list. 

117. Sherman, Lawrence William. Comparison of Two Instructional Procedures 
in Introductory Educational Psychology Classes . Paper presented at 
the annual meeting of the American Psychological Association (Chicago, 
Illinois, September 1975). 22 pages. ED 114 322. 

Innovations which were incorporated into large, introductory, edufcational 
psychology lecture plasses are described and compared to smaller classes 
that did not make use of the Innovations. Four imovative pedagogical 
techniques are used: (1) a mastery approach, (2) formative evaluation, 
(3) a modified pyramid-like structure using small group discussion 
leaders, and (4) supplemental read±ngs. Posttest data from two ...arge 
, lecture classes using these innovazions are contrasted with posttHst 
data from the smaller class that d::.d not use them. The results of the 
posttest and a survey of students' opinions of the innovations indicate 
that large lecture classes do not have to be a negative educational 
experience' for undergraduate college students. From both a cognitive 
and affective point of view, students gain more knowledge and prefer 
the experience of a large class if it is structured in this appropiriate 
manner. Making use of formative evaluation, small gr-oup meetings, 
discussion leaders, supplemental readings, ^ and the mastery approach 
can efficiently achieve educational goals and enhance the student's 
experience in a large class structure. . 

118.. Skaalvik, Einar M. An Evaluation of Mastery Learning. Scandinavian 
Journal of Educational Research , Vol. 19, No; 2, 1975, pages 59-74. 
EJ 122 072. 

Mastery learning is a teaching strategy that originates from behavior- 
oriented educational technology and objectives are specified in 
behavioral terms. It presupposes a hierarchically-structured subject 
matter and a quantitive definition of mental capacity." Further, it 
is based on the assumption that aptitude-treatment-interactions can 
• be found and that it is possible to base an educational system upon 
such interactions. These assumptions are found not to be valid, and 
behavioral criteria of mastery are not consistent with important 
attitude formation. Both mastery learning and educational technology 
in general are therefore discussed on the basis of a cognitive 
psychology. 
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119. Smith, Jeffrey K. , and Wick, John W. Practical Problems of Attempting 
to Implement a Mastery Learning Program in a Large City School System * 
Paper presented at the annual meeting of the American Educational 
Research Association (San Francisco, Calif ornia, April 19-23, 19/76) • 

18 pages. ED 123 563. f . ^ ^ 

Low reading achievement in the Chicago public schools spurred the 
development of a mastery approach reading package. This approach 
assumes that in time any student can achieve the level of the brightest^ 
student. ii2;:iementation of^ a mastery program in urban areas presents 
special probiems, including diversity of student backgrounds, time and 
^ space limitations, and varying degrees of teacher expertise. The - 
instructional materials of the Chicago mastery reading package consist 
of four elements: skills units, comprehension units, enrichment 
activities ^nd basal readers.. Teacher training, classroom management, 
and record keeping procedures were developed during the first year of 
program implementation. Although all data has not yet been collected, 
it has becoijie increasingly apparent that reading instruction can be 
adapted to the' Kiastery learning framework and utilized in a large city 
school system. 

■ • • • .. v . . •■ ". 

120. Steinheiser, Frederick H., Jr. A Bayesian Simulation for Determining 
Mastery Classification Accuracy '. Paper presented at the annual meeting 

\ of the American Educational Research Association (San^FraUcisco, 
California, April 19-23, 1976). 10 pages. ED l24 596. 

\ A computer simulation of Bayes' Theorem was conducted in order to 
determine the probability that an examinee was a master conditional upon 
liis test score. The inputs were: number of mastery states assumed, test 
length, prior expectation of masters in the examinee population, and 
conditional probability of a master getting a randomly selected test item 
correct, and of getting an item incorrect. Classification accuracy was 
shown ^to be a function of all of the above parameters for any specified 
level of mastery (in the criterion-referenced sense). Specific results 
showed that for some combinations of prior information and test length, 
no information from the test could force a reversal ia the decision rule, 
or provide\classif ication accuracy within acceptable error bounds; hence, 
tests results would be irrelevant. The vulnerability of a Bayesian model 
to changes in the prior probabilities was also demonstrated. For example, 
a 10% change in conditional probability was sufficient to completely 
reverse a classification rule acro$s all test lengths studied when the 
prior probability was held constant. Less drastic shifts occurred with 
changes in the prior probabilites. 

121. Subkoviak, Michael J. Estimating Reliabillt - y from a Single Administration 
of a Mastery Test . Paper presented at the mual meeting of the American 
Educational Research Association (San Fran sco, California, April 19-^3, 
1976). 23 pages. Ed 120 229. 
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A number of different definitions and indices qf reliability for mastery 
tests have recehtly been prt)posed in an attempt to cope with possible 
lack of score variability that attenuates traditional coefficients. One 
promising index that has been suggested is Jj^he proportion of students in 
a group that are consistently assigned to the same mastery state across 
two testings. The present paper proposes a single test administration 
method of obtaining such an estimate. " 

: " > . s . ■ . 

122. Survey of Exemplary Instructional Practices . Salt Lake City: 
University of Utah, Bureau of EducationaT Research, June 1971. Also 
available from Educational Progress Reports, Editor,' Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, 308 W. Milton B^nnion Hall, University of ^Utah^ 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84112; 11 pages. ED 055 058. 

Based on structured interviews with 92 faculty members in ten depart- 
ments at the Universit;y of Utah, a categorized list of innovative 
/teaching practices was compiled. The list was separated into two major 
; divisions. The first division deals with in-class learning materials 
' and activities. Within this grouping there are 15 categories, mastery 
learning among them. The second major division — learning expertences 
provided largely outside the classroom — includes three categories: 
developing the student's research skills, "immersion" techniques, and 
field work. Each practice described is identified by instructor and 
course. 

123. Szabo, Michael, and Bell, Paul E. An Experimental Sxrience Methods 
Course; Simulation of Realistic Classroosj Functions . University Park: 
Pennsylvania State University, March 1971. Paper presented at the - 
annual meeting of the National Science Teachers Association .(Washington, 
D.C., March 1971). 12 pages. ED 058 1A8. 

The methods course* presently in operation at Pennsylvania State 
University is organized around the achievement of performance criteria 
following a mastery learning model. Although conditions for demonstrat- 
ing competency are, specified by the instructors, students select tne 
means for developing the competencies and follow their own schedule by 
completing formal learning contracts. This arrangement is cal'led 
Structured Independent Study. The most exacting requirement demands 
t!iat the student videotape, code, and critique two teaching performances 
in terms of prescribed teaching behaviors. Coding is accomplished with 
the Social Substantive Schedule, which assesses the congruence between 
a specified instructional mode and a teacher's verbaJ^ behavior. Prelim- 
inary results, from comparing students in the experimental^ course with 
students in a traditional course indicate that although typical Wasures 
of course achievement did not discrimihate between groups, experimental 
students spent significantly less time \ on the course and conferred with 
the instructor significantly more often than traditional students. 
Students rated the videotape evaluation as the most valuable course 
activity. 
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124. Taylor, Susan S. The Effects of Mastery; .Adaptive Mastery, and 
' Non-Mastetv Models on the Learning of a Mathematical Task . Paper 
presented at the ar*nual meeting of the American. Educational Research 
Asso.ciation (Washington, D.C. , March 30 - April 3, 1975). .48 pages. 
ED 106 145. - . ' ' ^ 

Three learning models, (^adaptive mas tery , typical mastery, and tradi- 
> tional non-nlastery learning models) which employed different' criteria 

for temfnating computer-based practice ,in order^to detexnuine mastery or 
^ non-mastery of arithmetic skills were Compared. The efficiency of two 
different sequencing arrangements . (mixed and clustered) of practice 
items was also examined. All treatments involved the teaching of basic 
arithmetic skills to seventh-grade students. The adaptive mastery 
learning model produced the same high level of performance on both the 
posttest and a delayed retention tests as the other two. models, but 
requires* less time, fewer practice items, and minimized overpractice. 
No significant differences were found between the clustered and mixed 
item arrangements. 



125. Taylor, Thomas E. Directed Study Time: One Element of an Experimental 
Procedure for Science ^Teaching. Journal of Collej^e Science. Teaching > 
- . ' Vol. 5, No. 5,Jlay 1976, pages 320-322. EJ 143 492. 

The administrative procedure for a general . chemistry program involving 
small groups of sL-udents working together toward Jihe mastery of 
performance objectives is described; and an evaluation in, terms of 
professor time, student attitude, and student achievement is provided. 

. 126. Thrash, Susan K. , and Hapkiewicz, Walter G. Student Characteristics 
/ Associated with Success In a Mastery LearninR, Strategy . Paper 

presented at the annual meeting of the American Education Research 
Association (New Orleans, Louisiana, February 25 - March 1, 19^3). 
9 pages. ED 074 388. \ ' t 

This paper examines student characteristics associated with. success in a 
mastery learning strategy by:. (1) continually assessing over terms the 
entry and exit skills of the students enrolled and (2) constructing and 
validating a scale for measurement in the affective domain. The mastery 
leariiing theory itself was proposed hy Bloom (1968) as a method of 
individualized instruction. Subjects for the study wer^ jgraduate and 
undergraduate students in educational psychology who progressed through 
a series of six units requiring mastery tests uppn completion. While 
preassessment data showed substantial individual differences among 
students' knowledge of educational psychology, mastery learning theory 
suggests that such student differences may simply mean that different 
amounts of t±W required to learn a task. Analysis of the data 
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reveals that males generally reacted more favorably than females to the 
mastery learning technique and also that graduate students v who were 
primarily practicing teachers, rated the course less favorably than did 
undergraduate students, . ^ * 

■ ' ' •• • * . 

.127, Tillman, Murray H, Foricatlve Exercise T-TE-15A, F-ormative Exercise ; 

^>T-TE-15B, Journal of Educational Measurement , Vol. 11, No, 3. 
^ Febi^uary 1974, pages 220-222, EJ 105 051« 

Two testing packets, Fprmative Exercises T-TE-15A and T-TE-15B are ^ 
reviewed,^ The Exercises, , are based' on Bloom's concept of learning for 
mastery and are designe^i to acquaint teachers with the principles of ' 
mastery learning and provide examples of formative evaluation. One 
form of the exercises provides instantj feedback to the examinee; the 
other' provides response-contingent corrective feedback, 

128, Wagner, John, and Jones, Howard, Group-Based Instruction: The 6est 

Chance for Success? Two-Year College Mathematics Journal , Vol, 4, ' \ 

No. 1, Winter 1973, pages 51-54, EJ 071 811. 

On the basis of research findings, it is suggested that flexible time 
scheduling and mastery learning strategies should be more widely applied, 

129.. Wang, Margaret, and Lindyall, C,M^. An Exploratory Investigation of 

the Carroll Learning Model and the Bloom Strategy for Mastery Learning . 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: Pittsburgh University, Learning Research and 
Development Center, Paper presented at the annual meeting of the American 
Educational Research Asociation (Los Angeles, Calif ornia, February 5.-8, 
1969"), 15 pages, ED 028 841, 

A group of students normally distributed in Aptitude and given the same ^ 
instruction will produce a normal distribution of student achievement. 
It has been contended that if each of five primary variables in learning 
are optimized for each student, 'all students should be expected to 
achieve mastery of the material. These variables are (1) aptitude of 
student, (2) quality of instruction, (3) ability to understand instruc- 
tion, (4) perserverance , and (5) time allowed for learning. This study 
investigated this hypothesis with an individualized learning program 
(ILP) , in which alX students were supposed to attain mastery on each 
lesson before going on in the program. Students in grades^ two through ^ 
six were given aptitude tests, and their performance in the ILP was, 
compared with the test results. Little relationship between rate of 
learning and aptitude was found when variables number two, three, and 
four were ignored or were assumed to be operating at an optimum level 

■ . ' I* 
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for all. Thus, either the variables should not have been ignored or 
the experimental design in this study was faulty. Aptitude may still ^ 
, be found to be the most important factor in rate of learning. 

L30. Wang, Margaret C, and Lindvall, CM. An Exploratory Investigation 
of the Carroll Learning Model ^nd the Bloom Strategy for Mastery 
Learning . Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: Pittsburgh University, Learning 
Research and Development Center, 1970. 17 pages. ED 05A 983. 

The purpose of this, paper is to report on a pilot inveistigation of 
the operation of the Bloom and Carroll hypothesis which states that 
aptitudes are predictive of rate of learning given a situation in which 
,.the time allowed for learning is unlimited, and pupil perserverance, 
ability to understand instruction,' and quality of instruction are 
optimized for each student. Data for this study were obtaitied for six 
separate samples of elementary school students in the individually 
prescribed instruction project from grades 2 through 6 studying in six 
different units in arithmetic; sample size varied frpm 42 to 182. The 
analyses were carried out in three steps: 1) the correlation between 
aptitude and rate of learning using two measures: previous year rate of 
learning, and non verbal I.Q. using Lorge-Thorndlke; . 2) exaninati-on of 
the effectiveness of each aptitude measure as predictors of a composite 
rate measure r and 3) examination of the other variables using the two 
measures in step^ one. plus aptitude measures of mathematics achievement 
using the Stanford Achievement Tests and Lorge-Thorndike. Multiple 
regression analysis was used to investigate the composite contribution 
of these measures of Carroll's variables to each of the four learn;! rig 
rate measures. The three analyses substantiated tho hypothesis that 
there is no ^simple relationship between pupil aptitude ^and rate of 
learning. 

\ • ■ 

131. Warries, Egbert. Standard Mastery Curves and Skew Curves . Paper 

presented at the annual meeting of the American Educational Research 
Association (Chicago, Illinois, April 15-19, 1974). 18 pages. 
. ED 091 A22. 

The objective of the study is to convince educational researchers of 
the necessity for "standard mastery curves" for, the graphical repre- 
sentation of scores on summative tests for a group!,:bf students. 
^Vtenti^ri .is "drawn to the study of theoretical and empirical skew 
curves In education and biology. Use of standard mastery curves and 
study of skew curves in statistics and biology is in consequence with 
the basic idea of mastery learning. . It seems to fill the gap between 
felt pressure to reach mastery and the relative measurement devices 
* available. 
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M2. Welser, John R., and others. Mastery Learning, uinicourses and Multi- 
media Instruction in Anatomy, Journal of Biocommunication , Vol. 1, 
No. 2, November 19 74, pages 8-15. EJ 109 095. 

A model of instruction combining the concepts of learning for mastery, ^ 
minicourses and multimedia instruction was tested in a comparative 
veterinary anatomy course. The course, subdivided into twelve 
minicourses, was taught utilizing multimedia instruction. Student 
flexibility was permitted in choice of learning experiences and time 
of evaluation. To complete each minicourse, the student had to 
attain a mastery level of 90 percent on objectives selected at random. 
Significant improvements were made in the affective -domain with no loss 
in the cognitive level. This developed model brought about an increase 
'in student confidence, attitude and motivation. The instructors and 
students felt learning for mastery and ^minicourses resulted in more 
accurate certification of the student's ability, while multimedia 
instruction permitted greater flexibility in learning. 

133. Wentling, Tim L. Mastery Versus Nonmastery Instruction with Varying 
Test Item Feedback Treatments. Journal of Educational Psychology > 
Vol. 65, No. 1, August 1973, pages 50-58. EJ 083 577. 

The present study sought to investigate the outcomes of the niastery 
instruction approach compared to a nonmastery approach of instruction 
with varying amounts of feedback being, given to students with regard to 
their responses to multiple-choice test items on mastery tests. The \ 
mastery strategy vas found to be superior' in terms pf immediate and/ 
delayed achievements, but students required 50 percent more time to 
complete instructions with no difference in attitude. A mastery 
strategy with partial item feedb ppears most desirable when the 

time trade-off is justifiable. 

13A. Wentling, Tim L. The Utilization of Mastery Learning in Vocational 
Education: An Empirical Study. Journal of Industrial Teacher 
Education, Vol. 10, No. 4, Summer 1973, pages 36-45. EJ 081 550. 

One hundred sixteen male high school students were distributed amofig 
six classes on "General Automobile Mechanics." A text on. jauitiomo bile 
ignition systems was revised and broken down into eigbt' units. All 
students ji?ere allowed to work at their own pacev-.'Tfie treatment groups 
were allowed to retake each unit test up to^^tKree times, with specific 
review assigned; while the control grop^r'^^ook each unit test and was 
graded. The mastery learning str^^tH^gy precipitated superior mean 
achievement scores for both^^ijmn^diate achievement and retention, and 
the knowledge of correctness of response raised the subject's attitude 
toward instruction, butf the amount of time spent on instruction was 

50 percent greater for the mastery strategy. / 

•' • . . / . 
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135. Yeazell, Mary !•, and 'others. Self-pacing and Procrastination in 
Mastery Learning. Educational Research and Methods , Vol. 8, No. 1^ / 
1975, pages 5-8. EJ 139 977. 

A self-paced section and a teacher-paced section of an undergraduate 
educational psychology course were studied. By asessing the number of 
trials to criterion, the investigators concluded tftat the self-paced 
method was more effective, 

136. Yonke, Annette, and Olsen, George E. The Johnson School Study: Status 

' of the Continous Progress Program of Reading at Johnson Elementary School 
After One Year of Implementation (Fall 1974 - Spring 1975), Technical 
Report , Chicago, Illinois: Roosevelt University, College^ of Education, 
1975. 64 pages. ED 119 106. 

this study reports the results of a year long investigation conducted by 
the Research and -Development Center of Roosevelt University, College of 
Education. The study was designed as an inquiry into the first year of 
a school system's attempt to implement a program of continuous progess • 
for inner — city elementary school students in the'city of Chicago. The 
Continous Progress Program (CPP) employs the concepts of mastery Jearn- 
Ing in an individualized instructional setting, based on the following 
concepts: . iearning is continous: skills tailored to the .individuals' 
heeds: and each child must have opportunities to experience success. 
The eight chapters examine such top ids as _ teachers' attitudes toward 
change; teachers' percep tlons oJE ..GPPf^^^'a^^ of 
CPP; differences betveeji- key informant teachers' perceptions of CPP in 
five categoriesrr^iassroom management of CPP; individual instruction at 
^Johpson school; and the conclusions arid both recommendations of this 
^^^^ study. At the time of this evaluation, both classroom observations and 
teacher and administrator interview revealed the state of implementation 
to be quite low. 
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